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BUC BRATUBRB, | 
THE TRUEST FRIEND. | 
There is a friend, a secret friend, 
in every trial, every grief, 
To cheer, to counsel, and defend,— | 
Of all we ever had the chief !— 
A friend, who watching from above, 
Whene’er in £rror’s path we trod, 
° Still sought us with reproving love: 
That friend, that secret friend, is Gop ! 





There is a friend, a faithful friend, 


In every chance and change of fate, | when your father’s sword,’’ he added, and a tear trembled in his eyelid, 


Whose boundless love doth solace send, 


When other friendships come too late ! ' your — is notnow. But,Emily, that name must not be sullied 


A friend, that when the world deceives, 
And wearily we onward plod, 


Still comforts every heart that grieves ; | posure ; but is it—this exhibition of an artless, innocent affection, to be 


That true, that faithful friend, is Gop! 


How blest the years of life might flow, 
In one unchanged, unshaken trust ; 
If man this truth would only kuow, 
And love his Maker, and be just! 
Yes, there’s a friend, a constant friend, 
Who ne’er forsakes the lowliest sod, 
But in each need, His hand doth lend ; 
That friend, that truest friend, is Gop! 
Cuarces Swain. 


cd 
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AN IRISH DOMESTIC TRAGEDY. 


From a Paper entitled a “ Lawyer's Reminiscences,”’ in the Dublin University 
Magazine. 

‘Is there no hope, sir ?’’ said an old, white-headed man, with a feeble 
tremulous voice, to the physician, who had just mounted his horse, and 
was about to turn down the avenue to the high road. 

“None!” replied the physician, kindly lookiag on the questioner— 
« none, I fear, in this world.” 

The old domestic muttered a few words in a low voice, raised one 
hand to his tearful eye, and turned, with faltering step, towards the 

use. 

a And what a cheerless faith is theirs,” said the physician inwardly, 
“who believe there is nota better. If earth had aught of happiness, 
surely one might have hoped to find it in such a spot.” 

As he spoke, his eye fell mournfully on the scene before him. He 


checked his horse for a moment, sighed, aud proceeded on his way. And | amongst the proudest of their native land in possessions and in station. 
beautiful, in truth, was the spot which he had just quitted. | His father, who had married an English lady of considerable fortune, 


A cottage, the very model of rustic elegance, over whose light trellis. 
work the dark foliage of the fragrant clematis hung in rich and heavy 
masses, relieved by the countless flowers of the creeping rose, crowned 
the summit of a gentle hill. On the left, in the friendly shelter of a pic- 
turesque clump of evergreens, shadowed by a few of the more stalwart 
children of the forest, was a small but tastefully-disposed flower-garden, 
andin front a lawn of the brightest verdure descended, with an ewy 
slope, to the broad bosom of the river, beyond which stretched a rch 


and cultivated plain to the foot of the blue but clearly-defined chain of | had nothing to replace. Proud, shy, and sensitive, the loss of his idol- 


hills, behind which the san was hastening to his setting. 

The whole scene was one of complete repose—the daily toil of tie 
husbandman had drawn to its termination—the spade and the sickle were 
laid aside until the morrow ; the river was calm as acrystal mirror; tle 
rustle of a leaf, the chirp of a bird, disturbed not the silence : and the dis. 
tant lowing of some one of the beautifui cattle, chewing the cud in quiet 
groups through the broad pastures, or gazing on the surtace of the strean, 
solitary and motivnless, gave the only indication of life abroad. 

A like stillness prevailed within the cottage. The cheerful room, usu 
ally occupied by its inmates, was tenantless, the Venetian blinds drawa 
down, and the air of the apartment itself seemed clearly to indicate tha 
for some days it bad not been frequented by its accustomed visitants 
What it was, indeed that would lead one to this conclusion. it might be 
difficult to say ; the furniture was arranged as usual; drawing-port-fo- 
lios, music, books, were distributed with the same graceful negligence 
as on ordinary occasions. Yet the room wore that lonely aspect which 
told, as if by some hidden sympathy in our nature, tiat the pulse of hu- 
man life had not throbbed there lately, and the most careless observer 
could perceive that the fair being, the evidences of whose refined occu- 
meee were on all sides visible, had long neglected them. ‘The spell, 

eneath whose holy influences, at other times— 
aaa ** the chamber seemed, 

Like some divinely haunted place, 

Where avgel forms had lately beamed 
had withdrawn its charm from the silent walls. 5 

One room in the prt force, fers. of the building was not thus un- 
occupied. It was the noiseless > 
dows of which commanded the prospect described at 
the narrative. Of one of them the 
other partially raised, and the case 
the air without, while a flood of rich c 





rimson light streamed through it Among the visitors at the cottage during the first year of her residence 


on the opposite wall, on which hung the sword of a British general ofi- 
cer. The chamber had two occupants. = 
withstanding his snowy locks rivalled the whitene 
they rested on, was plainly of no very advance 
not seen sixty winters, nor did his form see 
lingering malady; bat it required no 
sand of his existence was nearly run. 
spread his finely-moulded features, combined with a he 


A . | ctic flush which 
momentarily displaced it, and the prominence of the de 





| distinction in the campaigns of Marlbvrough and Prince Eugene. His 


edchamber of an invalid, the two win- daughters for a circuit of full thirty miles. The extremes, far from 
( ; the beginning of |being irreconcilable, showed the fearful extent of her duplicity, and 
blind was quite down ; that of the | within a very few months Miss St. Aubyn was hated by all the women, 
ment open, admitting the fragrance of |and worshipped by all the men within the dread space alluded to. 


In the bed lay one who, not- |interest, nor was the feeling of gratification which her slight intercourse 

8s of the pillows which |with that one created anything beyond. With Arthur Crawford it was 
d age; he certainly had | far otherwise. Quiet and unpretending in his demeanour, careless to a 
mto have sutlered from auy |‘ault of applause or approbation, the calmness of his exterior hid an 


Tk skilful glance to see that the | inder-cnrrent of feeling as impetuoys as it was deep. A mind naturally 
1e deadly paleness which over- 


sacred confidence of a love like mine—to have bandied in a public court, 
every atlectionate word, every endearing epithet, which, in the security 
of a trusting heart, I have lavished on one who ’ (here her eye 
dilated, and the throbbing veins of her temple swelled almost to burst- 
ing)—“ has deserted and betrayed me. You cannot,’ she added, resum- 
ing her deprecatory manner, after a moment’s pause, and sobbing loudly 
—“you cannot, surely, ask me this.” 

The old man trembled violently —paused—compressed his lips, and, 
with a powerful effort, which all but rent the feeble ties that bound him 
yet to life, quelled his struggling emotions, and, witb calm but emphatic 
tones, replied— ; 

“Emily St. Aubyn, you are my child. You bear a name of which I 
am the first inheritor who have seen insult flung upon it, and not wiped 
that insult off with his blood who dared to offer it. There was a time 





as his glance fell on the scabbard—‘ would have been enough to avenge 


by a slander, on which a stain has never fallen from the act of one who 
bore it. Your woman’s heart may—nay must, shrink from this ex- 


withheld at the cost of a sullied name? No! no, my dear, dear child,” 
| said the old man, softening as he proceeded—* for your sake, for the 
| sake of truthand honour, this request | must make of you. Urge me not, 
| Emily, to lay it on you as a dying command.” 

While her father spoke, a marked change came over Miss St. Aubyn’s 
face ; the deep crimson which before had coloured it gave place to a 
warble whiteness. As he ended, she raised her head from the hand 
which, till now, had supported it, allowing the arm to fall upon the pil- 

| low, and, with astrange firmness, said— 

“ Enoagh, father—your request is granted—your name shall not be 

| stained through my weakness, cost what it may.” : 

i “Emily,” said her father, hurriedly, while the hand which held her’s 

| relaxed its grasp, “God bless you, my child. I am faint—very, very 
fuint—this hates =] scene—bring me a om of water—call”’ and, over- 

| come completely, he swooned away before his daughter could raise the 

| draught she had brought him to his lips. f S ‘ 

She rang the bell hurriedly, and, alarmed by the violence with which 
it was pulled, two or three servants hastened to the room, only in time, 
however, to see their mistress an orphan. General St. Aubyn was no 
more. 

The scenes of the house of mourning shall not be drawn from their 
sacred concealment by my pen; nor the sorrows of its lovely and heart- 
bwken inmate needlessly dilated on. I willingly drop a veil over the 
six weary months that followed, to let the reader know something of the 
previous story of those who have been here introduced to his notice, — 

{ General St. Aubyo was the only son of an officer who had servea with 








fiiiaily, as the uname impliés, were originally Preach, and had once ranked 


was increased by the thought that he should be succeeded in these pos- 
sessions by one to whom travel and education had, in all probabi ity, 

given tastes more exalted, and feelings more refined than his own. 

Henry Vandeleur, his nephew, on whom the estates of the family were 
strictly entailed, was indeed, if report spoke truly, the very opposite in 

character and habits to his worthless uncle. At the time when the St. 

Aubyns came to reside in the vicinity of Vandeleur Court, he was absent 
on the Continent, where he had been travelling for nearly three years, 
and about the close of the second summer of their residence there, he 
returned from abroad. Handsome in person, 8 6 polished, and cour- 
teous in address, fluent in conversation, and skilled in all the lighter ac- 
complishments of the day, from the hour of his first meeting with Miss 
St. Aubyn, she seemed to absorb his every thought. Her society he con- 
stantly sought. Parity of years—kindred pursuits and occupations— 
these, too, for the greater part, unshared in and unappreciated by most 
of their mutual acquaintances—and that mystic electricity of the soul 
which, like the soul itself, defies inquiry into its origin—ere long won 
him the affections of Miss St. Aubyn. Vandeleur saw quickly into her 
feelings—he spoke his own, and met with the response he sighed for. 

To narrate the details of the period which followed, is not my inten. 
tion. Suffice it to say, that the income of Mr. Vandeleur not being such 
as to render au immediate marriage prudent or advisable, it was agreed 
to defer the union for the long space of three years, at which time he 
woald, under the will of his grandfather, be entitled to property of some 
amount, while in all likelihood, from his uncle’s advanced age, he could 
scarcely survive even so long. 

During this space of time the intercourse of the lovers was the most 
intimate and unrestrained. Miss St. Aubyn’s communications with Van- 
deleur, verbal or written, were the simple exponents of her feelings. 
She dreamed not of concealing her emotions, for she knew of none that 
she should blush to reveal. ig he were true, he had a right to know 
them; if she believed he could be false, she would have spurned him, as 
a reptile, from her feet. No woman, whose love is worth possessing, will 
bestow it on a man whom she can doubt, 

If the flight of Time be swift, how rapid must it be when he adds 
Love’s pinions to hisown. Only six short months remained to the day 
which was to make Miss St. Aubyna bride in name—in heart and feeling 
she had been so long. One morning Vandeleur called as usual; there 
was something of embarrassment, scarcely noticeable, however, in his 
manner, but it did not elude Miss St. Aubyn’s eye. They were alone in 
the shrubbery together. Emily for a time, was silent; she seemed to 
expect that Vandeleur would allude to the cause of his apparent un- 
easiness—-she felt disappointed that he did not. 

“ Henry,” said she, at last, “ you are labouring under some annoyance: 
what is it?” 

He started slightly, but replied, looking affectionately in her face— 

“ Yes, Emily, | an@i@eed; I meant to speak of it to you, but—I must 
leave yOu for « time.” 








was one of the thousands whom the bursting of the South-Sea bubble 
had brought from affluence to ruin, and died, shortly after he himself, at 
the age of eighteen, entered the profession, in which his gallantry rapid- 
ly won for him both honours and renown. At the age of thirty he mar- 
ried the mother of Miss St Aubyn. who brought him no other dowry 
save (what the world wisely refrains from setting any value on) beauty, 
accomplishments, aud virtue ; and, after a few years of unclouded hap- 
piness, found himself suddenly bereft of a treasure which that world 


ized wife would have produced fatal effects on his character, had she not 
|lefthim a daughter, in whom thencefurth were centered the affections 
| which had clung with such fidelity to her. Emily St. Aubyu was little 
more than two years old when she lost her mother, and not very long 
| after her father retired frem the service, rich rather in honours than in 
| wealth, to watch the development of the tender flower round which, 
| with the fond contemplation of the present, twined softening remem- 

brances of the past, and serene anticipations of the future. He passed 

a considerable time in France and Italy, and about four years before the 
| period at which our tale has its beginuing, became the owner of the cot- 
tage already described. 


rhe immediate spot in which the General settled, was attractive rather | 


from its natural beauty than from the society of which it could boast. 
| Its seclusion was, however, far from unpleasing to Miss St. Aubyn, who 
| with a mind stored with every thing that could adorn her sex, possessed 
a pride that led her rather to shun than to court attention from those 


moths of society, who flutter round the light of each new beauty of the | 


hour, and escape the scorching which is the common doom of their in 
sect brothers, only because Nature has formed them of less delicate ma- 
terial— Miss St. Aubyn was worthy of higher homage. It is not wrong- 
ing her to say, she felt she was. Of admiration unsought and uncared 
for, she had, however, no unenvied share. Many and deep were the li- 
bations quaffed to that beauty which, least of her many charms, made 
dire havoc amongst the gentry of the neighbourhood, and carried its un- 
conscious possessor through the entire round of female artifice, from 
“horrid prudery,” to “ impudent flirtation,” with the mothers, aunts, and 


in it, there was, in truth, but one 1a whom its mistress felt even a passing 


| efined and comprehensive, fostered by varied and extensive reading, 
ong and enthusiastic observation of nature and of art, and still more by 


“ Leave me!” said she, a sudden paleness coming over her lovely face 
— Not, surely, Henry, for a long time.” 

“No, not a long time, Emily—but,” he paused, and added, as if re- 
proachfully, “ [ thought any seperation would seem long to you: to me, 
[ know, it will.” 

The insinuation seemed to her unkind. She raised her eyes to his; 
whatever she saw there, instead of replying to his last words, she said, 
with some emphasis— 

“ Henry, the thought of this separation is not the only cause of your 
embarrassment to-day. The reason of it may be 1 nave aright to 
know it.” 

Vandeleur coloured deeply, but, with assumed playfulness, replied— 

“My dear inguisitor, that you cannot learn just now. I must go to 
London; my stay will, I hope, be only a few weeks—tive or six at the 
most: my business there is most urgent. Js not this enough?” 

“ No,” said Miss St. Aubyn, firmly, “itis not. Henry. There is some 
mystery about the cause of your going—there should be none to me.” 

“Indeed,” said Vandeleur, with a smile. “Why what a dreadfully 
| exigeante wife you will be.” 

“ Exigeante wife!’ did she hear him rightly. She had given him her 
entire heart and soul; unlocked for him the casket of all her thoughts and 
feelings—had he not done the like to her?) Exigeante wife! what could 
there be for a wife to exact?—for a husband to conceal? The thoughts 
passed, with the rapidity of lightning, through her mind—not so quickly 
as that Vandeleur failed to trace the in her ingpnuous face. Before she 
could reply to his words, he added— 

“ But come, my dear girl, you have indeed a right to know every thing 
| from me, for to me you are every thing; yet, | confess, I would have 
| kept this secret from you, for, I fear, it will give you pain. Will the mo- 
tive excuse the crime?” 

“ It ought not,” said Emily, pettishly, but with real tenderness; “ but 
I will try toforgive you. You should not rob me of my share in your ane 
noyances.”” 

How weak a thing is woman, when she loves, The proud, intellectual, 
high-souled Emily St. Aubyn was once again the fonc, timorous, trust- 
ing girl. Alas! Eve was but the first of her sex that the serpent’s words 
beguiled ! 

And wherefore repeat his words? Why state the first treacherous lan- 
guage of a perjured man—the first dark falsehood clung to by a confiding 
woman ? I will not sully with it a page consecrated to better memories. 

That interview was, happily for her, the last which Miss St. Aubyn had 
with Henry Vandeleur. apply, I say, for to have met him after were 
profanation to her unsuspecting innocence. 

Nearly three months passed away, and Vandeleur continued in London. 
He wrote, however, frequently and fully, nor did the tone of his letters 
manifest any decline in his avowed affection for Emily. On the contrary, 
he seemed to have the deepest interest in all thatrelated to her, expressing 
only his anxiety tu escape from the giddy whirl of dissipation in which he 
was involved, once again to taste the happiness of her society. The pre- 
texts which each succeeding letter suggested for fresh delay, had all the 








: ep blue veins that | jeep ; frequent c i ithitself, res i ity ile | appear: é iss St. nh we sinc ‘ 
traversed his broad marble forehead, told sufliciently of k | leep and frequent communing withitself, reached its full maturity, while | appearance of truth, and Miss St. Aubyn was too sincere to doubt. At 


the healer’s art. Beside bis pillow sat a fair being, in 
light gracefulness of the girl had already given place 
y | of maturer womanhood. Her attitude, as she leaned over the pillow 

lisplayed her finely-proportioned figure in all its loveliness while her 
rich dark hair, drawn plainly back from her pure and lofty forehead 
showed the profile of a face, possessing all the dignity which could ‘be 
combined with feminine softuess, to which the 


an unwonted tenderness of expression. 


She leaned on one hand over the pillow, the other lay clasped in that | 


of the invalid, whose eyes looked steadily into hers, as, with the most sup 
plicating tone and looks, she exclaimed— 


“Spare me, dear father, do spare me this. God knows I have had my | 
am losing my last—-my only comforter— 


share of sorrow, and now that | 


you cannot, with your latest request, pour this bitterness into the cuy 


_ M ve. as todrink. Think only what you ask of me—to drag be! jogge 


ib deep blush mentling her 
entire countenance, and the tears that suffused her clear blue eves lent | 


48 world, subject to the jest and jibe of every scoffer, the} witho 


a disease beyond |1is heart still retained all the warmth and freshness of boyhood. To 
whose form the | yenius and passion he united a high, unswerving sense of principle ; 
to the stately beau- | 


»} vas, as that of congenial minds must be, familiar and unrestrained ~it 


inspoken. 


-| The following year was an eventful one to Emily. About three miles 


| rom the General's residence was the stately mansion of the Vandeleur 


ind not the less so that the softening influence, which the ties of family 


)| sxert ever the worst dispositions, had never come to curb the harsh and 


d inclinations of his youth. The wealthiest resident in the district 





‘uling equally over both, and ready, whenever necessary, to assert its | 
»| «wn dignity at the sacrifice of either fame orlove. Chance brought bim 
‘| bra short time to Miss St. Aubyn’s neighbourhood ; their intercourse 


>| vasof short duration. He lefc her—perhaps not without hope-and left 
vith her all he had then to give, the silent homage of a heart which 


vould have made any sacrifice fur the power to speak that’ homage with 
ionour. Itcould have made none so great as allowing it to remain 


amily. Its present proprietor was old and childless, morose by nature, 


ut one idea above his sordid possessions, the acerbity of his temper 


length an event occurred which would necessarily cause his return. His 
, uncle died suddenly. With what hope did she look ior the arrival of the 
first conveyance from the metrupolis, which could bring him back to 
her. Five weeks elapsed: she was sitting with her father at breakfast, 
the windows open, the fragrance of her own sweet flowers stealing in 
through them, as if to repay their gentle mistress for her care, or to chide 
her for withholding her smiles from them too long. A servant entered, 
with a letter—the seal was black, and the direction in the well-known 
hand. Her heart sank within her as she took it. She opened it—not 
with the eagerness she was wont to do; but calmly, and with a strange 
foreboding of ill: there was no flutter—her very heart beat slowly, but 
so loud you might have heard its throbbing. The first glance at its con- 
tents seemed to have changed her into marble. Every feature was fixed 
ind rigid, save her eyes, which, as if mechanically, moved with a mea- 
sured slowness along the page. They reached the end—they returned 
to its commencement; once more the fatal characters were perused, 1p 
the same measured time, and, withouta single word or utterance, she fell 
back, to all appearance, lifeless, in her chair. 
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h, perfidy of man to woman !—treacherous, coward crime, is there no 

- porn 4 thee? Yes! the world has a code of honour which says, 
“betray her at thy peri] when she has father, husband, brother, to avenge 
her wrong,” and the world’s “ men of honour” keep the commandment ! 

Miss St. Aubyn had a father—but for the present let us return to her- 
self. She was re noved to her chamber—medical aid was at once pro- 
cured ; for three days she lay in complete unconsciousness. When she 
awoke from it, it was to a sense of entire desolation. The first dawn of 
perception brought back what had occurred in all its cold reality. There 
‘was none of that indistinctness, none of that perplexin doubt which, to 
some minds, would have made the entire seem a ft dream. With 
a character like hers, the blow which could subdue, left a mark which 
was indelible. The simoom had swept over her existence, and not one 
hope remained which might blossom in the future. 

And how felt she towards Vandeleur? The dream of love had passed 
away for ever, and what replaced it? Not hatred, not reven e—he was 
far beneath them—but a lofty, almost superhuman disdain, All the weak- 
ness of her sex was gone, Did he kneel before her now, in heartfelt, un- 
feigned repentance—did he bring a spell to efface every memory of his 
deceit, she would scarcely design to spurn him. Pride triumphed over 
love: but Love too had Ais triumph, and rent the veil of the sanctuary 
which was his no longer—Miss St. Aubyn’s heart was broken. 

From the moment when that fatal letter was perused till his child’s 
consciousness was again restored, General St. Aubyn scarcely left her 
side. Worn out by his anxious and dreary watching, with his spirit al- 
ready crushed by the blow which ruined her happiness, the recognition 
which that consciousness brought with it, fraught with such bitterness to 
both, was too much for his exhausted frame. He struggled against his 
own weakness, but in vain; and a few days laid him on that couch from 
which he was never more to rise. : ehh 

What a holy thing is woman in the hour of sickness, of affliction !—how 
deep herself-devotion ; how unearthly her fortitude ; how cheaply pur- 
chased is her angel ministry, at such a moment, b the trifling attentions, 
the petty cares which she imposes in the day of prosperity upon man ! 
Yet his selfish nature will refuse to gratify what he is pleased to desig 
nate her caprices, because he knows that, when the hour of sorrow comes, 
the treasures of her priceless affection will be yielded up as fully as if he 
had studied to deserve them. 

The love that smoothed the pillow of General St. Aubyn had been 
well earned; but deep indeed must have been the springs of that affec- 
tion which could triumph over his daughter’s misery, and make her the 
svothing attendant on her parent’s il ness. The moment, however, that 
he required her care, her own griefs seemed to lose their oy for 
weeks she continued to minister to his every want with that kind and 
tender solicitude which woman only knows. Alas! that solicitude was 
destined to be unavailing. The day that was to have seen his daughter a 
bride, closed upon his dying struggle. We have already witnessed the 

last sad scene between the Father and the child. ‘ 

The contents of Vandeleur’s letter the reader isas yet unacquainted 
with. Let us now turn our eyes to the cold and heartless document. It 
was couched in these words :— 


“My pear Miss St. Ausuyy,—I have just heard of the sudden and 
melancholy death of my dear and affectionate uncle. The shock which 
it gives me is great; so great indeed that it is with difficulty I write. I 
foal, however, that I owe this letter to you, as circumstances connected 
with this sad event preclude all possibility of my fulfilling those engage- 
ments towards you, which I have looked forward to the accomplishment 
of with such deep and ardent longing. The day before my departure 
from , I first became aware of my dear relative’s objection to our in- 
tended marriage. Idared not communicate it to you. 1 well knew that 
the sensitiveness of your nature would make you at once shun a union to 
which any member of my family would manifest adislike ; and, selfish! 
I own, I withheld from youa resolve which I knew, if communicated, 
would seal my unhappiness. | felt at the same time that his wishes, if 
persevered in, commanded my obedience. Alas! I trusted such would 
not be the case. I hoped that my remonstrances, my prayers, would | 
conquer his opposition; and to show my anxiety to fulfil his wishes even 
when most repugnant to my own, at his desire I left you. Till yesterda 
I still indulged in my dream of happiness, to be awakened from it wit 
what bitter cruelty! The same post which brought me intelligence of 
my uncle’s unexpected death, brought me his solemn command to give 
up all idea of this marriage. 1 cannot dwell upon the subject—I scarcely 





testimony was in truth painful; they stated her to be reduced by mental 
suffering to a state of health, recovery from which was altogether hopeless; 
and one of thém declared it to be his conviction, that her physical exhaus- 
tion was such as to render it scarcely possible that she could survive ano- 
ther month. Two or three questions of cross-examination, injudiciously 


the hearers with the unhappy girl, and the physicians were allowed to 
withdraw. Mr. Vandeleur was then proved to have landed property to 
the value of £3,000 a-year, and to be legatee in his uncle's will to the 





| to that sum with any wife he should hap 
dence, the case for the plaintiff closod. 


| ness to impeach the honour of Miss St. Aubyn. 





know whatI write. To find, in one dark instant, the future made a 
dreary blank—to lose all hope of that which gave value to existence, is 
too much to be calmly dwelt on. You, too, I feel { have wronged ; I 
should have been mure explicit—more frank. Even you would pardon 
me if you knew my present feelings. May God bless you, and give me 
peace! “ Hesry VANDELEUR.” 


It was the third morning of the Spring assizes in the town of . 
The court was crowded to excess; and from the anxiety manifest on the 
countenances of those present, expecially the junior members of the legal 
body, who were chatting iu noisy groups, it was evident that a trial of 
consequence was expected. 

“ The girl herself will be examined, of course,’’ said a young gentle- 
man who had been called the previous term, showing at once his pro- 
found acquaintance with the system of jurisprudence into which he had 
been initiated. 

“No,” replied a solemn-looking brother, his senior by a few months, 
“an action for breach of promise isa simple assnmpsit in which the 
woman herself is the plaintiff; not an action for loss of service, in which 
the father sues. She can’t give evidence in her own case.” 

“ Then we shan’t get a look at her,” exclaimed the first speaker, dis- | 
consolately, and little enlightened by the legal explanation. 

“No, it’s not likely,” repeated the second. 

“ Besides,” added a quiet-looking young man, “ the poor girl is really 
dying. They say she can hardly live another week.” 

_“ Live another fiddlestick !” said a fourth, who, being remarkable for 
his attention to the fair sex, was of course an authority in such matters. 
“* What a great deal you know of woman! It’s all a sham to increase 

the damages. The girl was a consummate flirt.” 

“ Was she, though ?” asked two or three voices at once. “You knew 
her, then?” : 

* Knew her! of course I did,” said the last speaker, half astonished at 
the question, and smiling consciously. ‘She was certainly a devilish 
nice girl, though; and, after all, I may judge her unfairly in considering 
her conduct to myself—towards others, I must say, 1 never saw her other- 
wise than 

“Silence in the court—hats off!” shouted the crier, interrupting the 
cesrenmnplacent Lothario; and the Judge made his appearance on the 

nch. 

_His entrance caused a momentary bustle. The callous and coxcom- 
bicai remarks continued, however, sotto voce, varied with such obs«rva- 
tions as the following, as the names of the jurors were called over, and 
the oath administered to them “ well andtruly to try” the issue— 

_ “’Gad! There's old Harding of Myrtleville. Wont he give a sweep- 
ing verdict! He has six lovely daughters out, and is working heaven and 
earth to get rid of them.” 

“By Jove! who is that in the scratch-wig ?” 

‘Oh, faith! a set off to Harding-French of Powderflash-hall ; as great 
a roue as there’s in the kingdom. I'll back him to find for the defendant, 
or a farthing damages for the plaintiff if it goes very hard with his con- 
science.” 

In this manner the scratiny went on—such of the gentlemen of the jury 
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as were unknown to the parties being tested by the colour of their noses, | cross the threshold of that home. Gentlemen, that home is desolate ; the) and the sentiment from the expression. 
| grey hairs of that father have gone down in sorrow to the grave, and the} 
| child lives but to fulfil his last request, and follow him. 


the length of their chins, the spruceness or negligence of their attire, and 
otier powerful indications of their respective disposition ; till at length 
the crier called the case of “St. Aubyn against Vandeleur.” 


jury. 





amount of £15,000, on condition of his obtaining a property equivalent 
nm to marry. With this evi- 
he defence was bold and in- 
genious, but was greatly injured by an attempt though a perjured wit 


Mr. N —— thedefendant’s counsel, having concluded his address, the 
letter written to Vandeleur by his uncle, requiring him, under pain of 
his displeasure, to break off his intended marriage with Miss St. Aubya, 
was put in evidence, and then followed the vilest part of the degrading 
exhibition. Mademoiselle Louise Tussaud was called and sworn. 

The witness, a Frenchwoman, was a fashionably dressed person, of 
about five and-thirty, but evidently had bestowed what skill she could to 
keep the last decade modestly concealed; she was highly rouged, and 
endeavoured by a perpetual smile, to carry off the natural expression of 
a face in no slight degree sinister and malicious in its character. It want- 
ed not the counsel’s prefatory speech to indicate the purpose for which 
she was produced, for a glance would have told that her evidence could 
have but one object—to slander one who in all likelihood would soon be 
beyond the reach of human malice. What might be the precise nature of 
her evidence was, however, matter of deep anxiety to the entire au- 
dience. 

She had resided, she said, in General St. Aubyn’s family fornearly two 
years, and left him only a few months before he settled at——.When 
she left him, Miss St. Aubyn was in her nineteenta year. She had 
been her confidential attendant. She recollected the Countde L ; 
was the bearer of letters to him from Miss St. Aubyn. General 
St. Aubyn was not aware of the correspondence between his daughter 
and the count. Miss St. Aubyn had conversations with her upon the 
subject of the count’s attention ; believed from them that there existed 
a mutual attachment between him and her mistress; she would have 
eloped with him, ifthe general had not suspected her intentions and 
taken measures to prevent it. Other questions were then put to her 
respecting Miss St. Aubyn, involving calumny of a deener dye, and her 
direct examination closed. 

The evidence of Miss Tussaud had been wholly unexpected by the 
plaintiff’s counsel. A few skilful questions, however, much disconcert- 
ed her, and served to throw no little doubt over her entire testimony. 
She admitted she did not leave General St. Aubyn’s service at her own 
desire, but attributed her dismissal to the fact that she had been discover- 
ed by him to be the bearer of messages between his daughter and the 
Count de L : and at the conclusion of her cross-examination, 
there were few persons in conrt who did not believe her story to be an 
eutire fabrication. 

In reality it was not ; but small, indeed, was the trnth mixed up with 
its monstrous falsehood, it being nothing more than that she had been 
dismissed by General St. Aubyn, on his discovery from his daughter 
that she endeavoured to bring her into communication with the person 
alluded to, the Count de L , who had made various attempts to 
win the favour of Miss St. Aubyn, but had never met with the shadow of 
encouragement. After her dismissal from the general’s, Miss Tussaud 
removed to London, where she got engaged asa milliner, and having be 
come acquainted with Vandeleur’s valet while the former was iu Lon- | 
don, her previous knowledge of the St. Aubyns became known to | 
him. Having learned of Vandeleur’s resolve to break his engagement | 
with her former mistress, she insinuated that she knew facts relating to 
her history, which would give him ground for doing so. He readily 
caught at the opportunity, and though he placed no rellince on herstory, 
he had the unparalleled baseness to hint it as one of the reasons for his 
conduct. Thescheme foiled itself. The vile slander reached in a faint 
and modified form, the ears of his victim’s dying father; it stuug hin 
to the quick. He knew his child was spotless, and resolved that in he 
purity she should triumph over the calumniator. The ordeal had come 
—a few short hours would decide whether she would pass through it ua- 
scathed. 

With the evidence of the dismissed waiting-maid closed the defend- 
ant’s case, and now came the time for the plaintiff’s counsel to reply. 
The deep interest excited by the trial had reached its extreme poin;, 
and every one present watched with breathless anxiety for the rising of 
Mr. F , whose turn it wasto speak, and from whose well-known elo- 
quence an address of no ordinary power was anticipated. He was notin 
court; in a few minutes, Someveiine entered, but instead of proceeding to 
address the jury, he whispered some observation into the ear of the 

oung lawyer who had opened the case. The latter listened intently, 
Tooked evidently much embarrassed by the communication, and seemed 
to remonstrate, strongly with his senior, who, however, appeared to 
press his proposition, whatever it was, with much eagerness, and the 
young man at length seemed reluctantly to agsent to it. At this mo- 
ment the judge asked ifit were Mr. F ’s intention to address the 

















* My lord,” said F , “Ihave only just concluded an address of | 
nearly four hours in the other court, and am quite unable to speak in this 
case. In addition to the fatigue I feel, I have heard none of the defend- 
ant’s evidence. I believe, however, my learned friend, Mr. Crawford, 
willtake my place, and I feel I can trust the case to him without hesita- 
tion.” 

I glanced at Crawford; he was ghastly pale. I knew his powers— 
what a splendid field for them. He had already acquired a high reputa- 
tion; what could he mean by hesitating ? 

“Will you then address the jury, Mr. Crawford ?” asked his lordship. 

“ As my learned friend presses me to undertake it, my lord, I wili not re- 
fuse, though it is a responsibility I would gladly be relieved of,”’ he re- 
plied, with a steadiness of voice with which the embarrassment of his 
manoer strongly contrasted. “In amoment I will be prepared.”’ 

A feeling of disappointment at being deprived of a speech they had 
calculated on, from a counsel of known eminence, was manifest on the 
countenances of those present. Curiosity to hear how a young, and to 
most of them an unknown man, would acquit himself in so arduous and 
interesting a case, very naturally succeeded, and when, after a hurried 
glance over a few notes on the margin of his brief, Crawford turned to 
commence, the silence was absolutely deathlike. For a moment I fear- 
ed for him; but his collected air, and the calm firmness with which he 
began, at once reassured me. 

e commenced by remarking the wide difference between the case 
before the jury, and all ordinary actions of the kind, being, as he said, 
“ the last act of the dying, in fulfilment of the last wishes of the dead.” 





of which the medical attendants of Miss St. Aubyn were produced. Their 


hazarded, elicited replies little calculated to diminish the sympathy of 














hands. But there is one thing which you can do. You can by Yur ver. 
dict vindicate my client’s honour; and, as fathers, as brothers,\wnd as 
men, I confide that honour to your keeping.”” With these remark §he re. 
sumed his seat. 

His speech, of which I cannot even protess to give the substance 
owerfully effective ; not so much, indeed, from his language as 
is earnestness of feeling, and the deep impressiveness of his ma 

The moment he got over the first few sentences, he seemed comple 
carried away by his case; the outbursts of pathos or indignation w 
evident] not assumed by the advocate, but felt by the man, and his d 
livery of the concluding portion of his address was, beyond descriptio 
eloquent. Upon the conclusion of Crawford’s speech, the jury began t 
speak with each other, and the judge at the same moment commenced 
turning over his notes of the evidence, preparatory to charging. After a 
few moments, he commenced— 

‘Gentlemen of the jury—The present action —— 

“ My lord,” interrupted the foreman, “I believe it will be unnecessary 
for your lordship to trouble yourself by going through the evidence. We 
have agreed on our verdict.” 

“ Indeed !” said his lordship, a little surprised. 

_ Crawford started from his seat, breathless, and pale asa statue. The 
issue paper was handed down. 

“For whom do you find, gentlemen?” 

“We find for the plaintitf—£6,000 damages, and 6d. costs,” replied the 
foreman. 

Crawford’s eye brightened—one flush of triumph gleamed upon his fea- 
tures—=in an instant that marble hue replaced it, and, with an air of utter 
exhaustion, he sank into his place. I drew near him— 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, “ you have made a splendid effort; bui you 
are fatigued—you had better leave the court.” i 

He smiled faintly. 

“You are right,” he replied. “I am knocked up, I believe; it came 
on me by surprise. I'll take your advice ;” and we left together. 

When we reached the street, I found it was later than I thought; and 
having an engagement to dine with a friend some miles from town, [ part- 
ed with Crawford in a few minutes. As I was leaving him, J shook him 
warmly by the hand, and exclaimed— 

“ Au revoir, my dear Arthur, you have a splenaid career before you. | 
shall yet see you on the bench.” P 

“Perhaps so,” said he, with a forced smile; “ but I fear you are a bad 
rophet.”’ 

Weparted. I slept in the country that night, and next day arrived in 
town just in time to drive to the court house, where a case in which I 
was engaged was expected to be called on early. 

I hadjust entered. Another case was called. After a few moments, 
the = hurried into court, apparently in great excitement— 

“ My lord,” said he, addressing the bench, “I have to apply for a post- 
ponement of this trial on a very melancholy ground. Mr. Crawford, who 
was engaged in this case, has been wounded—I fear mortally—this morn- 
ing. in a duel.” 

here was a deep sensation in the court; but I waited for no more. 

Irushed to Crawford’s lodgings. Alas! the tale was but too true. I 
found he had but a few hours to live. He had given Mr. Vandeleur a 
meeting that morning, and in the first fire received the fatal wound. 

As I entered his room, he smiled. 

_ “Well,” said he, “ was I right in doubting your prediction? At least 
it will be a satisfaction to you to know that I am a happier man than I 
should be, if it were true.” 

I will not dwell upon my interview with him. Life was fast ebbin 
but he suffered little pain, and was not only resigned, but cheerful. He 
made one request of me, which I too soon had the sad satisfaction of exe- 
cuting—that he should be interred in the church-yard of E That 
evening he was no more. 

* * * * hed ~ * > 


It was a bright. dewy April morning; the sun was just rising, and a 
group of persous were moving towards the gate which led to the little 
church-yard just alluded to to the high-road. The old clergyman of the 
parish, and the physician whom we have already seen at the beginning 
of this story, were walking silently together, a little in advance ofthe re :*, 
and one tottering, aged man was leaning both his hands on an oaken staff, 
and looking on a new made grave, while the large tears flo ved slow! 
down his furrowed cheeks, and a group of young and unconscious child- 
ren were gazing wistfully in his face. 
“ It is a strange superstition,” said the physician, rather musingly than 
addressing his companion, “ which makes the heavens weep over the 
interment of the beautiful and the good. Those who know this world’s 
hollowness would find a happier omen in their smile.” 

“ And those who do not,” replied the clergyman, “ might learn it sadly 
from the story of Emily St. Aubyn.” 
Yes reader, on her grave fell the first ray of that morning’s quiet sun- 
shine. Five days after the termination of the trial above described, her 
bruised and gentle spirit passed away to that world “where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 


— »——. 


ORIGIN OF THE MARSEILLAISE. 


The Marseillaise retains the echo of a song of victory, and also of a cry 
of death ; it is glorious as one, dismal as the other. Here is its origin : 
There was at that time (1792) a young artillery officer in garrison at 
Stasbourg. His name was Roujet de Lisle. He was born at Louis-le- 
Saalnier, in the Jura, a country of meditation and energy, as are all moun- 
tan districts. This young man loved war as a soldier, and the Revyolu- 
tim as a thinker; he beguiled by verses and music the weary impatience 
of the garrison. Much sought after for his double talent of musician and 
pet he frequented familiarly the house of Dietrech, the mayor of Stras- 
surg and a patriot Alsatian. Dietrech’s wife and daughters partook in 
hs enthusiasm for patriotism and the Revolution. They loved the young 
oficer; they gave inspiration to his heart, his poetry, his music. They 
were the first who performed his scarcely unfolded thoughts, full of con- 
filence in the early lispings of his genius. 
It was the winter of 1792. Famine raged at Strasbourg. Dietrech’s 
louse was poor, and his table frugal, but hospitably open to Roujet de 
‘Lisle. The young officer seated himself there night and morning, like 
ison or brother of the family. One night there was only garrison bread 
ind a few slices of smoked ham on the table; Dietrech, iooking at Delisle 
with a melancholy serenity, said, 
“ There is a lack of abundance at our meals; but what matters it if 
there be no lack of enthusiasm at our civic festivals, or of courage in the 
hearts of our soldiers! I have still a last bottle of wine in my cellar. 
Let it be brought,” said he to one of his daughters, “ and let us drink it 
to liberty and our country. Strasbourg will soon have to celebrate a 
ecenange ceremony, and De Lisle must find in its last drops one of those 
ymns which carry into the soul of the people that intoxication from 
which it has sprung !” 
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He then entered into a lucid and impressive review of the evidence for the 
plaintiff, sketching, with a touching eloquence, the story of her attach- 
ment to Vandeleur, and his base desertion of her, and closing with the 
testimony of the medical witnesses; after a hurried glance at which, he 
said—“ Gentlemen, I cannot dwell on this. I cannot trust myself longer 
with this detail of suffering. I had once the happiness of a short, a very 
short, acquaintance with Miss St, Aubyn. I saw her, not many months be» 
fore her intimacy with the defendant began, in her own home, the idol- 
ized child of a brave and honoured father. I thought that if worth, and 
loveliness, and virtue, could secure happiness on earth, grief could never 


I must drop a 


veil over miseries which I dare not contemplate.’’ Here he became 


A young man, about twenty-eight years of age, rose rather hurriedly , | much affected ; but, after afew moments’ pause, he went into a recapi- 


he was slightly flushed, and his manner somewhat embarrassed. 
Arthur Crawford. He opened the case. It was an action for breach of 
promise of marriage, in which the plaintiff was Miss Emily St. Aubyn 


the defendant, Henry Vandeleur, Esq. The declaration contained three | 
counts; the defendant pleaded the general issue, and a special plea; the 


damages were laid at ten thousand pounds. 


before him. 


Mies St. Aubyn’s leading counsel now rose, and proceeded to state the 


case. His speech was powerful and effective 


Having made this short} the slander effective. 
statement. he resumed his place, and bent over the brief which lay open | i call on you for a verdict. 


it was | tulation of the evidence which had been relied on for the defence,which| in his garden digging up winter lettuces. 


| he made the ground of a withering invective against Vandeleur, especi- 
ally the vile fabrications of the “ immaculate waiting maid,” and con-| 
cluded thus—“I have charged the defendant with duplicity, false- 
| hood, and slander ; and I now charge him with abetting perjury, to make 


There are amongst you fathers—remembe! 
that your children, too, may be deceived and calumniated. My clien 
| has no longer a father; but her father on his death bed bequeathed t 


; ire . " : : . } eo. © " . . . 
— circumstances under which the action was brought—solely in | I feel that itis safe. 1 call on you, then, foraverdict. I ask for the en 
ment of the wishes of a dying father, to punish the heartless slanders | tire damages claimed by my client, as the only mode you have of show 


which the defendant, not content with bringing that father, and, as it! ing your sense of her wrongs, your horror of her betrayer. 


You cannot 


The young girls applauded his words, brought the wine, and filled the 
glasses of their old father and the young officer until the liquor was ex- 
hausted. It was midnight! the night wascold. De Lisle was a dream- 
er; his heart was affected, his head was heated. The cold seized upon 
him; with unsteady steps he entered his solitary chamber. He slowly 
sought inspiration, now in the beating of his citizen heart, now on the 
keys of his piano; now composing the air before the words, now the 
words before the air; and in such a manner associating them in his 
thought, that he could not himself say which was created first, music OF 
verse, and until it was impossible to separate the poetry from the music, 
He sang all, wrote nothing 
Overpowered by this sublime inspiration, he fell asleep with his head 
on the piano, and did not awake till day. The song of the night return- 
ed to his memory with difficulty, like the impression of some dream. He 
wrote down words and music, and hastened to Dietrech. He found him 
The old patriot’s wife and 
daughters had not yet risen. Dietrech awoke them, and sent for some 
friends like himself passionately fond of music, and capable of perform - 
ing it. Roujet sang, Dietrech’s eldest daughter accompanied him. At 
the first stanza, all their countenances grew pale; 4 the second, tears 


I have done, gentlemen, with the evidence, anc flowed: at the last stanza, the wildness of enthusiasm burst forth, Die- 


trech’s wife and an the old man himself, his friends, the young 
| officer, threw themselves weeping into each other’s arms, The hymn 
of the country was found! But, alas; it was also destined to be the 


He dwelt much on the | you the sacred office of protecting the honoar of his child. In your hands | hymn of terror. Unfortunate Dietrech, 4 few months later, walked to 


| the scaffold, to the sound of those very notes which had sprung forth at 


| his hearth from the heart of his friend and the voices of his daughters. 
The new song, performed several days afterwards at Strasbourg, flew 


was but too probable, his client likewise, to the grave, had circulated in | indeed, make her what she once was. You cannot restore her what she | from town to town to all the principal orchestras. Mars. illes adopted it 


palliation ef his conduct; and, at the end of three quarters of an hour, re- | has lost. 


Can you remove the effects of physical and mental sufferings 


to be sung at the commencement and close of the sittings of its clubs. 


samed his seat, having concluded an address which evidently produced a | of months’ duration? Can you obliterate the memory of love repaid by | The Marseillais spread it through France by singing it on their way to 


strong effect on the minds of his hearers. 


| slander—of confidence returned by deceit?) Can you give her back « 


The evidence for the plaintiff was now gone into. It consisted chiefly peaceful home? Can you give her back the buoyancy of heart, of whick 


| Paris. From this came the name of Marsetllaise. a 
| The old mother De Lisle, a royalist, terrified at this echo of her son’s 


¢ letters addressed to her by the defendant, proving beyond all question | she has been robbed by her betrayer? No, gentlemen ; it is idle to speak | voice, wrote to him,—“ What is this revolutionary hyma which is sung 
the existence of a legal contract between the parties; after the reading | of justice; it is idle to speak of reparation. You have them not ip your | by a horde of brigands traversing France, and with which thy name is 
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: ae al 
ted?” De Lisle himself, proscribed 
hea it resound in his ears like a menace 0 
‘ways of the high Alps. hie 
‘What do they call this hymn 1” demanded he of his guide. 
The Marseillaise,” replied the peasant. | 
it was thus that he learnt the name of his own work. He was pursued 
the enthusiasm which he had sown behind him. He escaped death 
Ath difficulty. The weapon turns against the hand which has for- 
ged it. The Revolution in its madness no longer recognised her own 
voice !—Lamartine. 


as » royalist, shuddered as he 
{ death, when flying along the 
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SCHNITZLER’S RUSSIA.—THE INSURRECTION 
OF 1825. 
Histoire intime de la Russie sous les Empereurs Alexandre et Nicolas 
et partieulierement pendant la Crise de 1825. Par J. H. Schnitzler, 
Paris. 1847. 


L—INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION OF RUSSIA UNDER ALEX- 
ANDER. 


When at (he commencement of the present century (March 24, 1801), 
the brief but eventful reign of the Emperor Paul was succeeded by that 
of Alexander Paulovitch, his eldest son, the work of Peter the Great was 
already accomplished in its more material points. Russia, incorporated 
with the European system, had assumed a rank among nations, and a 
commercia! position, to a certain extent, ensured by an external trade less 
shackled than before, and extended by the opening of new lines of com- 
munication, and by the awakened activity of a people for the first time 
roused from the torpor of ages. 

Upon his succession to the throne of the tsars, Alexander devoted his 
whole energies to the interual welfare of the country over which he was 
called by Providence to rule. An immense field lay before him. The 
emperor felt and understood his mission, and he never ceased to labour 
in the great work of civiiizing his people. Never had such expectations 
been attached to the successor to a throne. Klopstock celebrated the | 
event in an ode, in which the emperor was designated as the prince of | 
peace, and the tutelary angel of humanity. Just, liberal, philanthropic, 
enthusiastic, Alexander was undoubtedly equal to his self-imposed task. 

But like his predecessors, Alexander not only permitted himself to be 
distracted from these great objects by the ambition of European interfer- 
ence, but he was also led by circumstances more or less unavoidable in 
states placed in immediate conjunction with ill-regulated and semi-bar- 
barous nations, to foreign conquests, and finally, indeed, to add upwards 
of 36,000 square leagues, an amount nearly equal to the whole superticies 
of France, to the 300,000 which he had inherited. 

Notwithstanding these distractions from a peaceful and philanthropic 
career, reforms made great progress under the young emperor. The 
system of terror and the absurd vexations introduced by Paul, were at 
once put an end te. He instituted a permanent council, and modelled a 
complete reorganization ef the central administration. He diminished 
the burdens of taxation and the expenses of the court. He abolished, at 
least for the time, forced levies, and the inquisition and torture, for 
which he blushed as for a social leprosy. He forbad the confiscation of 
hereditary property ; reformed the crimigal code; established freedom 
of choice as tu individual pursuits and occupations; gave permission to 
the nobles to sell lands, aud to grant liberty to their serfs; and he first 
gave publicity io the national accounts. At the same time he diminished 
the severity of the censorship, and communicated greater freedum to the 
press. 

Lastly, in order to assure himself, by personal observation, of the 
trustworthiness of officials, and to make himself personally acquainted 
with the wants of localities he undertook frequent journeys, upon which 
occasions he received and listened to the claims and petitions of persons 
of all classes. It is said of Alexander, by Storch (Russland unter Alex- 
ander I. ), that it was his wish to combine, as Tacitus says of Nerva, Im- 
perium et Libertatem. 

The splendid fabric thus raised up by the enthusiasm of youth fell, how- 
ever, before Alexander’s career was terminated, beneath that vast and 
ancient corruption which corrodes to the present day the Russian empire 
from its remotest extremities to its very heart. After struggling fora 
long time with this gigantic evi’, hurrying from place to place to Seavey 
the hydra-headed monster, the young emperor was forced to give up the 
unequal contest, and to abandon the cares of the administration to the 
active, prudent, and loyal, but arbitrary, imperious, and tyrannical Arakt- 
cheief, a true Russian of the old stock. 


Il.—THE CAMPAIGN OF 1812. 

At the same time that Alexander withdrew from an active superinten- 
dence over the internal affairs of his country, events were implicating 
him more and more with European policy. Sworn over the tomb of the 
great F rederick to an eternal alliance with Frederick William, of Prussia, 
the disasters of Jena, Eylau, and Freidland, aroused apprehensions which 
he strong enough to cause duty to be neglected, or to awaken a feeling 

efore unknown, of admiration for the conquerer, in the breast of the en- 
thusiastic emperor. 

Somewhat vain, in his nature, flattered by the advances made by Na- 
poleon, and fascinated by the genius of the great captain, there is every 
reason to believe that when Alexander accepted the secret condition of 





the treaty of Tilsit, he in reality consented to divide the empire of the | 


world with France, whose power and influence preponderated at that time 
as much as that of Russia preponderates in the present day. 

A biographer of Alexander has said of this treaty, that “ Alexander only 
consented at Tilsit to that which his position did not permit him to re- 
fuse, and that he extricated himself from an awkward dilemma by his 
dissimulation.” M. Chateaubriand has also said of Alexander, that “ sin- 
cere as a man in what concerned humanity, he was deceitful as a half- 
Greek in what concerned politics.’ And a still more severe remark was 
slicited at St. Helena, where it was said, “ He was a Greek of the Low 
Empire !”’ 

M. Thi 


rs, in his “History of the Consulate and the Empire,” in his 
sleepless h 


ne 8 ely to the grudge which he entertained against his English 
allies I riuce Lebanoff,” says Mr. Thiers, “ hastened to Tilsit to express 
the strong desire felt by his master to put an end to the war, his excessive 
’ ust to the English alliance, his extreme impatience to see the great man 
. 9 hee aud to come to a frank and cordial explanation with him.” 
nd the first thing Alexander is made to do upon meeting Napoleon is to 
enumerate his grievances against Great Britain, “ the avarice the selfish- 
ness which she had manifested, the false promises with which she had 
ps him, the deserted s ate in which she had left him, with the resent 
pe treaty a disastrous war, which he had been obliged to wage 
Par eng} M. Schnitzler does not take ¢ 
pe feelings which actuated Alexander on this memorable occasion, 
gl is most inclined to think that the tsar ovly saw in the treaty of 
ba a ne ~ *pPropriating Finland to himself, still he does not fail 
the sap a dis in 1e suggestions of the k rench Anglophobists, as sug- 
: § Motives that never could have existed in a judicious polic For 
© remarks, “€ by discouraging the antagonists of Napoleon, E - le i, P 
sia, and Sweden; by authorising, f h ave lntiee Dace aces 
ety at y a 1g, for however brief a time, his new usur- 
pone veyond the Rhine and the Alps, what guarantee could Alexander 
— jee ae of ever re-establishing the equilibrium that was 
ae os he ‘ | ‘ besi es, such crafty conduct, would it not have given 
peo aged to the many noble words which had issued from the mouth 
prefs 1 a Se and to the idea which it was his own wish 
pes tia 23 licly entertained of his character, and of his chivalrous 
anon oe * as it may, the obstinate exclusion by Napoleon of 
eal ai “ Fn - the continent, soon wore out the patience of Alexander 
pool at ~~ = n rbles, who were all suffering from this oppressive 
pb a> pee wren it back a more healthy and loyal policy. The admis- 
mabe ene ships, at first under the Russian flag, and then in an open 
a nto the Russian ports, necessarily entailed a rupture with France 
on he 24th of June the French army crossed the Niemen. 
ahder eet to enter into the details of this great campaign. Alex. 
pes ly owe himself modest under successes which in reality broke the 
re 18 W hich then bound all Europe. These events, decisive in the his- 
the welfare of is cctatry hor opeain 2 poliey more consonant with 
seaghtndens of tence Y- ° P ch was itse incon estably the most 
ded ac 1s reign, and never had his country before appeared des- 
Schii play so important a part in the history of nations, 
the feld ee in the sentiments ot Tourgueneff, who was on 
seatees toad 1e service ofthe great Stein, that, although Alexander, to 
aeaiiie mal ry. s esigned the supreme command to Schwarzenberg, he 
His rd t ie coalition which overthrew the Emperor of the French 
wii an oe aN his addresses, ele: trified every one; and 
resolutely tome ange eae Alexander only pushed forward the more 
a pranes . — hes also to thank the Russian, that she remained after 
his Genel he er integrity, and that she did not cease to be a respecta- 
power after even the second treaty of Paris. 


juite the same view that we take 


|cret societies were denounced and punished, while the representative 


But while Alexander spared the stronghold of Jacobinism and revolu- | same time, constituted itself into a regencytill the grand duke should ar- 


tion, he preserved nearer to himself the grand-duchy of Warsaw. And 
Cracow alone remained to fall in after years beneath the pressure of the 
three despoiling powers. 


II.—THE LAST DAYS OF ALEXANDER. 


The re-establishment of peace, and the emperor’s return to his country, 
led Russia to hope for and anticipate measures calculated to ensure the 
prosperity and happiness of the couatry. But the general expectation 
was doomed to disappointment. Instead of attempting to heal those 
wounds which involuntarily recalled to memory the white sepulchres of 
the Evangelists, the tsar devoted his whole attention to foreign politics, 
and entered, with his adhesion to the Holy alliance, in 1815, into a irr | 
new career. The consequence was that the Greeks, co-religionists wit 
the Russians, were neglected, for nations with whom the people them- 
selves had few sympathies, and they did not fail to attribute all the mis- 
fortunes that overtook Alexander during the few last years of his reign, 
to the just anger of the Almighty. In 1824, the emperor was attacked 
with an illness which nearly proved fatal; and on the 19th of November, 
in the same year, a hurricane blowing from the westward drove back the 
waters of the Neva, till that river attained an elevation of twelve feet 
above its ordinary level. The whole city of St. Petersburg was inunda- 
ted, and hundreds of lives were lost, besides au almost incalculable 
amount of property. At the same time, the fruits of the Holy Alliance 
began to manifest themselves in insurrectionary proceedings, which ne- 
cessarily involved the aggrandizement of the protecting parties. Austria, 
more especially, manifested great activity in availing itself of the oppor- 
tunity of strengthening its position in the States of North Italy. Insur. 
rections broke out at the same time in Poland, and the members of se- 


form of government was virtually superseded. Worse than all, insurrec- 











tionary movements took place in Russia Proper. Novogorod set the ex- 
ample, and with the first detection of the secret societies,” Alexander | 
learnt that his days were nambered, and that a dagger awaited him in | 
almost every position in life. | 

*Itis stated that the first revelation of conspiracy was made to the | 


rive from Warsaw, and all official acts were performed in the name of Con- 
stantine the First. 

In the meantime the news of the death of Alexander had reached 
Warsaw, two days before it was received at St, Petersburg, and Constan- 
tine hastened to write, that wishing to confine himself to the strict per- 
formance of his duty to the late emperor, he adhered to his renunciation 
of the crown, given to, and accepted by, his brother Alexander. The 
Grand Duke Michel himself, at that time at Warsaw, charged himself 
with the delivery of these important despatches. Nicolas, however, re- 
fused to avail himself of these acts, although so decisive in his favour, and 
a combat of principle and of generosity, almost without example in his- 
tory, was engaged in by the two brothers. Nicolas induced his brother 
Michel to return to Warsaw to explain to Constantine the conduct that 
he had hitherto pursued, and in the interval he withdrew into perfect re- 
tirement in the little palace of Anitchkof. 


V.—THE CONSPIRACY OF 1825. 


Alexander died on the 1st of November, 1825. On the 15th of the 
same month, after three weeks of interregnum, Nicolas learnt, at the mo- 
tment the council of the empire was about to proclaim his succession, 
.hat an insurrection was about to break out, and that the guard had been 
ntrigued with. The same night the grenadiers of the guard were re- 
placed at the Winter Palace by a strong detachment of the regiment of 
Finland. To this was subsequently added a battalion of sappers of the 
guard. The palace assumed the aspect of a citadel, and without such a 
precaution inealculable mischief would have occurred. _ ; 

The chiefs of the society of the north and of the conspiracy in St. Pe-- 
tersburg were, Conrad Ryleief, Prince Troubetzkoi, and Prince Obolen- 
ski. On the 24th and 25th of December the conspirators assembled in 
numbers at the house of the former. aapeng these were numerous mili- 
tary men, of high rank and standing, most of whom answered for the re- 
giments with which they were connected. The conspirators knew that 
they had been betrayed by the subaltern Rostofsof, and they felt that the 
scabbard being thrown aside they could no longer hide their swords. 

It was resolved to await the proclamation of Nicolas, when such reg - 
ments or military men as could be induced to take an active part in the 


| emperor by Sherwood, a person of — ge and at the cosh | insurrection, should assemble before the senate house. Prince Troub- 
| subaltern in the 3rd regiment of lancers of Boug. 1is man was reward- | 474; should assume the command, and through the medium of the sen- 


atred of the English, attributes the emperor’s conduct on this | 


ed by a grant of hereditary nobility, with the name of Verni, “ the faith- | 
\ful.” But it was easy to see that he could not long be allowed to enjoy | 


the price of his fidelity to his sovereign. He disappeared upon the first 
| opening of the Turkish campaign. 
These circumstances combined with domestic afflictions to fill up the 
‘cup of unhappiness that remained for Alexander in his latter days; leav- 
ing him nothing but disgust of the world, and an habitual expression of 
| grief and melancholy to which nothing could afford even momentary re- 
| lief. He had been wedded in early lite to the beaatiful, pivus, and good 
| Louisa, Princess of Baden; who, with her new religion, had assumed 
the name of Elizabeth. Alexander was at that time sixteen years of 
| age; the fair princess, fifteen; and the parties were in every respect so 
| suited to one another, as to give every promise of a happy union. But 
| two girls who sprang from this marriage died while still very young, and 
tae durable attachment founded upon paternity was thus broken. Alex- 
| ander formed another attachment, destined to last for eleven years of his 
life. Three girls were the issue of this connexion, two of whom died in 
| early life, and when the unworthy object of the emperor's affection prov- 
| ed herself as faithless a mistress as she had been a wife, there only re- 
| mained to him one daughter, Sophia N- __, to engross all his strong at- 
|fections. But the hand of death was also upon this favourite daughter. 
| Sent to Paris for the benefit of change of air and medical advice, she re- 
| turned to St. Petersburg when seventeen years of age, and was betroth- 
ed with the emperor’s consent to a young Russian, the son of an old and 
| faithful statesman; but before even the magnificent trousseau ordered 
from Paris had arrived, Sophia N was no more. Alexander never 
| recovered this last shock. If he sought for solace it was in tranquillity, 





or in the domestic circle of some immediate friends. This was the means 
of bringing the emperor once more into the society of his wife, and the 
errors of by-gone days were forgiven him, by the resigned and amiable 
partner of bis crown. But sorrow and concealed distress had also laid 
the seeds of consumption in her frame, to alleviate which, it was pro- 
pused to repair to Taganrog. 

Shortly after his arrival in Little Russia, and while making an excur- 
sion in the Crimea, the emperor caugit the malaria of the country. On 
the 16th of November, he felt the first symptoms of fever at Marioupol. 
and the next day he joined his wife at Taganrog. The complaint, how- 
ever, made rapid progress. Alexander’s mind was atthat time almost 
| Solely occupied with ideas of death, and with superstiticus feelings, to 

which a number of small circumstances had led him to attach an unusual 
| degree ef importance. The consequence was, that the disease took a 
continuous form, with the addition of bilious and typhoid symptoms, and 
| the emperor sank bereath the united effects of physical and moral sick- 
| ness on the 30th of the same mouth. We have seen from De Hell’s 
| Russia, that the house and bed in which this sad occurrence took place, 
are stiil preserved in the city where death overtook the tsar. 





1V.—INTERREGNUM—COMBAT OF GENEROSITY BETWEEN 
TWO BROTHERS. 


Alexander left three brothers, the Grand Dukes Constantine, Nicolas, 
and Michel. The succession belonged incontestably to the Grand Duke 
Constantine as the elder, and the public yielded to this event, which in- 
spired more fear than ‘atisfaction. Constantine was the only child who 
tuok after his father, Paul, both in his appearance and in his character. 
His physioguomy, indeed, partook more of the Kalmuck than of the 
European type. The other children more resembled their mother, the 
Princess of Wurtemberg, a woman not less distinguished by her beauty 
than by her mental pertections. 

When the news of Alexander’s death reached St. Petersburg, Nicoias 
| hastened to the senate to do homage to the claims of his brother, Con- 
stantine, but the council of the empire would not take any steps till they 
had examined a sealed packet entrusted to their care by the late empe- 
ror, and only to be opened on the event of his death, ~ 





Nicolas in which he renounced the succession to the throne, partly in 
consequence, as he modestly avowed, of his incapacity, and partly in 
consequence of an engagement entered into at the time of his divorce of 
his first wife, who was sister to the present King of Belgium. A second 
letter was from Alexander himself, accepting his brother’s renouncement. 
A third document was a public act referring to the foregoing letters, and 
| hominating the Grand Duke Nicolas to the succession. 

These documents were decisive. From the moment that the Emperor 
Alexander had breathed his last, the throne belonged by right to Nicolas. 
| The latter pretended to be, or was really, ignorant of these arrangements, 
and when the council summoned him to their presence, he declined the 
invitation, as he said he had no right to a seat amongst them, aud they 
had to proceed to the Winter Palace to lay the important facts before the 
grand duke, and to declare him emperor of all the Russias. Nicolas, 
however, refused to accept the homage of the council, until it was known 
whether his brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, adhered to his renun- 
ciation. It was in vain that the council represented the danger of such 
a proceeding, and declared that in an autocratic state an interregnum was 
a state of revolution. The grand duke remained inflexible. 

[t was necessary, therefore, to proclaim Constantine at once. The re- 
giments of the guards were summoned to the square before the Winter 
Palace, and their ensigns were transported into the chapel, to be return- 
ed ta receive homage to a new prince, before even the death of Alexan- 
der was publicly known in St. Petersburgh. When the name of Con- 
stantine was heard, partial murmurs broke forth amidst the ranks, but the 
generality of the troops were satisfied, for the Cesarevitch was better 
kuown to them than his brother. Nicolas was not, indeed, very popular 
with the army. Frequent inspections of barracks and guard-houses, of 
ten made at night time, and generally by surprise, had alienated the 
soldiers’ affections. 

Nothing was wanting to the inauguration of the new emperor but the 
expression of his will. The whole empire did homage to him. The 
capital enjoyed a perfect calm. No public communications took place. 
All parties were silent and resigned, in fact most were occupied with 
their grief for the deceased emperor. The council of the empire, at the 











* The Grand Duke Constantine, so named by Catherine, in view to his 
future empire over the city of the sultans, passed his life it is well known 
in reviews and parades. M. de Custine relates upon this subject an 
anecdote which M. Schnitzler acknowledges to be highly characteristic. 
‘I do not like war,” he said one day, “ it spoils the soldiers, dirties thei 
clothes, and destroys discipline.” Tourguenetf relates another equally 


duous a campaign, and he indignantly exclaimed, “ Why, those fellows 
only know how to fight " 6 y aime y, those fellow 
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ate, which should be compelled to obey the rebels, Nicolas’s consent 
was to be obtained for a convocation of am po from the provinces, 
charged with the election of a sovereign, and with the establishment of 
a representative system of government, a provisional government being 
established for the time-being. It was wished to avoid shedding blood, 
but Ryleief and others of the conspirators, considered it impossible to 
obtain their objects without sacrificing their newly-elected emperor. 

The whole of the night of the 25th was passed in discussion. At the 
same time it was reported among the soldiery that Constantine had not 
resigned the throne, that the grand duke and his brother Michel were 
marching upon St. Petersburg with the first army and that of Poland, and 
that they must not give an vath of fealty to an impostor. Early on the 
morning of the 26th, the regiment of Moscow, which occupied one of 
the more distant barracks, commenced an insurrectionary movement, to 
which the commanding officer, General Friedrichs, aud the company of 
grenadiers alone opposed themselves, When the general approached 
the rebels, Prince Chtcheptne rushed upon him sword in hand, while 
Bestoujeff fired a pistol at his person. The unfortunate Friedrichs fell 
upon the ground mortally wounded in tue head. Major-General Chen- 
chine was sabred at the same time. Chtchepine then seized the regi- 
mental colours and led the way towards the Palace of the Senate. Ar- 
rived on the Square of Isaac, they took up their station behind the statue 
of Peter the Great to wait for reinforcements. Nor did they wait long 
before their ranks were augmented by almost the whole of the battalion 
of the marines of the guard, and by several companies of grenadiers of 
the guard. A multitude of civilians congregated at the same time around 
the rebel soldiers, ready to unite with them, when they found it safe to 
do go. 

In the mean time minutes appeared as hours to Nicolas in his palace, 
for he could not rely upon his guards, and without his guards a Russian 
emperor, especially upon his proclamation, is as weak as he is strong with 
their concurrence. At half-past eleven General Voinof, commander-in- 
chief of the guard, arrived to announce that the prescribed formality had 
been peaceably complied with by the generality of regiments. But only 
a quarter of an hour afterwards, information was communicated to the 
emperor of the steps taken by the pogeeaeat of Moscow, and of the state 
of insurrection in which it stood in the vicinity of the palace. ; 

Nicolas immediately took such measures as were forced pe him by 
his situation. The regiment of Semenof was at once ordered out to sup- 
press the rebellion, and the horse-guards received orders to keep them- 
selves in momentary readiness. Feeling also that it was necessary to 
show himself upon such en occasion, the emperor went to embrace his 
wife Alexandra Foedorovna and also to invoke divine protection in the 
chapel attached to the palace. This accomplished, he took the young 
grand duke, then in his eighth year, by the hand, and presenting him to 
the Finnish regiment, said, “1 confide him to you, it is for you to defend 
him.” The soldiers, atfected to tears, swore to make a rampart for him 
with their bodies, and when his tutor, Colonel Moeder, came to claim the 
child, they refused to give him up to any one but his own father. 

As Nicolas issued from the palace, the first thing he perceived was 
Colonel Alexis Orloff at the head of several squadrons of horse-guards 
already occupying that immense space, then deeply clad in snow, which 
extends from the winter palace to the senate. Beyond this, and beyond 
the space in front of the admiralty, near the statue of Peter the Great, 
Nicholas saw the crowd hustling the rebel soldiery, and he heard with his 
own ears the oft-repeated cries of ‘‘ Long live the Emperor Constantine.” 

Nicolas felt it was time to act, and taking with him the first battalion 
of the regiment of Preobrajensk, he marched at once to encounter the 
rebels, whose numbers amounted to from two to three thousand men. 
The third battalion of the same regiment, as well as several companies of 
the grenadiersof Pavlosk, and a buttalion of sappers of the guard, were 
at the same time ordered to reinforce the Finland regiment, charged 





The packet was found to contain, first, a letter from Constantine* to | 





with the defence of the palace. fg 

On his way, the emperor fell in with a detachment about to join the 
enemy. Advancing towards them, he addressed them with the usual 
salutation. The sovereign or the commander-in-chief, according to an old 
Russian custom, when he finds himself in the presence of an armed force, 
is expected to interchange a few words of friendship. ‘ Good morning, 
my children,” Sdrastrouitie rebeti! exclaimed Nicolas to the detachment 
in question. “Hurrah, Constantine!’ was the only answer. Without 
being in the least disconcerted, the emperor pointed with his finger to 
the extreme end of the square, and said, “ You have mistaken your way, 
your place is there, among the traitors!’ ‘ 

The next detachment, to which he addressed the same salutation, re- 
mained confused and made no answer. The emperor seized his advan- 
tage with admirable presence of mind. “The converts to the right about, 
march !” he exclaimed in his sonorous voice, and the soldiers obeyed as 
mechanically as if they had left their barracks with no other intention. 

About the same time Lieutenant Panoff of the grenadier guards, whose 
barracks were close to the winter palace, had issued forth with several 
companies of rebels and had directed his steps towards the fortress which 
is situated in the middle of the river, not far from the senate-house. The 
possession of such a stronghold would evidently have been of the first 
importance to the rebels, as they would have found in it treasure, arms, 
and ammunition, and a safer retreat than en open square, where they 
were exposed to be shot down and sabred without mercy. General 
Soukine,. who commanded this species of krelm, was, however, prepared 
to receive the rebels, and Panotf was obliged to retreat over the ice of 
the Neva, and made his way to the winter palace, against which he had 
some idea of attempting a coup de main. He even advanced into the 
court, but seeing the resolute attitude of the soldiers upon duty, he with- 


| drew to join the main body of rebels. 


VI.—THE INSURRECTION ON ISAAC SQUARE. 


The struggle between the latter and the imperial forces had by this 
time assumed the character of active hostilities. The detachment of the 
regiment of Moscow had made several unsuccessful attempts to gain pos- 
session of the palace of the senate. Lieutenant Massakine had established 
himsel! in the gateway, with a handful of Finlanders, and for two hours 
successfully repelled every attack. At the period of the approach of the 
horse-guards the rebels were already in a state of ivtscralination, for of 
the three men destined to take the command, Prince Obolenski and 
Iakoubovitch were alone at their posts. Prince Troubetzkoi was not to 
be found, and Ryleief lost much valuable time in seeking him. Colonel 
Boulatof kept quiet amidst the crowd. 

Surrounded by troops and by a large staff, it was in vain that the em- 


characteristic. When Alexander and Constantine joined the army after | Peter was entreated to retire and allow the insurrection to be brought to 
the passage of the Beresina and the close of the campaign of 1812, the | 4 forcible conclusion. Anxious to avoid the spilling of blood, and pity- 
latter was greatly shocked with the appearance of the army, after so ar- | ing those who had been led astray, he was resolved to make an attempt 


to bring them back to their duty before recourse was had to arms. Count 
Miloradovitch, full of confidence im the attachment which the soldiery 
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a eeu — 
had ever shown him, volunteered as spokesman. Scarcely had he 

d his astonishment at seeing warriors generally so faithful, so 
far forget themselves as to openly resist their legitimate sovereign, 
than his v>ice was drowned by cries of “ Hurrah, Constantine.” O 
lenski rush-d at him with fixed bayonet, which only had the effect of 
frightening the veteran’s horse, but Kakhofski at the same moment 
levelled his pistol at him and wounded him mortally. The hand of a 
Russian thus cut down the brave man whom the enemy’s balls had res- 
pected in fifty-six combats. “I could not have believed,” he said, as he 
was borne away, “that Ishould have met my death from the hand of one 
of my countrymen !” ‘ 

The crowd now pressed around the rebels, and getting more and more 
excited, began to make common cause with them. Colonel Anrep ran 
his sword through a civilian, at the moment he was about to overthrow a 
superior officer. Hitherto the Conspirators had not ventured to use the 
word “ Constitution,” which h«d uo meaning for the bearded and cloaked, 
or the shaved and armed portions of the assembled multitude. Still, the 
moment to try it was come, and with the cry of “ Hurrah, Constantine! 
were now mingled shouts of “ Hurrah, Constituoutzia !” which more sur- 

ised than excited the ignorant mujiks, and a soldiery equally unlearned 
in political matters. R 

he shot which had mortally wounded the brave general, Milorado- 
vitch (the Russian Murat, as M. de Segur cals him), had been deeply 
felt by the emperor and his staff. The troops surrounding them had 
been joined by a strong detachment of the Moscow regiment, which had 
shown the first example of insurrection. These men the Grand-duke 
Michel, who had suddenly returned from Dorpat, had hastened to ha- 
rangue and bring back to their duty. They only now waited for orders, 
to put an end to so frightful a scene of anarchy. . 

Nicolas hesitated to give that order. He had the greatest aversion to 
shed the blood of his subjects; and after once more attempting to come 
to an understanding, he sent for the Metropolitan, that the voice of re- 
ligion might be heard by his rebellious people. The cross shook in the 
hands of the aged prelate, who was almost a septuagenarian, and little 
accustomed to such tumultuous scenes. But the rolling of drums drown- 
ed hie voice, his white hairs were reviled, and he was obliged to retire, 
with the clergy who surrounded him, from the scene of disorder. — 

Pale, downcast, but always intrepid and present wherever his pre- 
sence was useful, the emperor resolved at length to have recourse to 
more active measures. He ordered a charge to be executed from the | 
square of the admiralty, upon the centre of the group, while its flanks 
were threatened at the same moment. But the insurgents made a vigor- 
ous resistance, and the firiug was very sharp for a few minutes. The 

oung colonel, Baron Velho, had his arm broken by a ball, at the moment 
i was drawing hissword. Kakhofski, who had shot Miloradovitch, also 
killed the brave Swiss, Colonel Sturler, who commanded the grenadiers 
of the guard, and afterwards threw away his pistol, as if in a fit of re- 
morse. Kuchelbecker would infallibly have cut down the grand-duke 
Michel in the tumult of the insurrection, if the marines of the guard, ter- 
rified ut such audacity, had ovt arrested his arm, Iakoubovitch, on his 
side, sought in vain to approach the emperor, for whom he had reserved 
his dagger. : 

The struggle had now lasted several hours, and night was coming on, 
when at length several guns were sent for and brought to bear, loaded 
with canister shut, upon the rebels, from the square of the admiralty. 
They were not, however, fired till another summons had been made to 
surrender, which only met with a disdainful refusal. The first gun was 
then fired over the crowd, and in consequence only increased their vio- 
lence. M. Golovine has stated that it was the grand-duke Michel who 
fired the first gun. It is certain, that not more than ten shots were fired 
altogether. At the second discharge, the whole group of rebels broke up 
ond bogne to disperse, when they were pursued by the horse-guard to the 
Vassili Ostrof, an island on the opposite side of the Neva, along the whole 
length of English Quay, and along the street called Galernaia, where many 
of them were cut down. About 500 bodies were gathered up at the 
time. The other fugitives dispersed in various directions, in houses, and 
upon the frozen bed of the Neva. A small number took refuge in a house 
not far from the palace of the senate, where they were surrounded and 
captured ; others, pursued along the streets, encumbered them with 
their bodies; a few sought refuge in the more distant portions of the 


distinguished persons and of the most illustrious families of the empire 
were compromised. The commission proceeded, however, earnestly and 
steadily in its labours, and although the lives of the conspirators were ge- 
nerally spared, it was only to transmit them for the remainder of their 
days to remote Siber‘a. 

The wives of many of the condemned followed their husbands into 
exile. It has even been said that a Frenchwoman set the example of 
such affectionate devotion, and M. Alexandre Dumas has founded his no- 
vel, Les Memoires d'un Maitre d’ Armes, upon such a tradition, the history 
of which is said to have been given to him by M. Grisier, who was acele- 
brated teacher of the art of fencing. But among the conspirators there 
were two Russians, Ivacbef and Bassarghine, who both met with similar 
testimonies of conjugal devotion on the part of Frenchwomen. It was, 
however, the mistress of the first, who was lady’s companion to his mo- 
ther. The Frenchwoman who joined Bassarghine in Siberia was of less 
distinguished social position, but possessed the same nobility of heart. 
Many great Russian ladies must have blushed at their egotism, when 
they learnt the. resolution of these two humble but self-sacrificing stran- 
gers! 

Ryléief and Kakhofski were condemned to be quartered, a punishment 
which was afterwards transmuted to hanging. The last sentence of the 
law was carried into execution at the same time against the celebrated 
Pestel and his confederates in the insurrection of the snuth:—a very re- 
markable movement, little known and understovd in this country, and to 
which we propuse to devote a few pages at a future opportunity. 

A scaffold was erected at two o'clock of the morning of the 25th of 
July, of such magnitude that five individuals could be hangedat the same 
time. The spot chosen was the rampart of the fortress overlooking the 
little church of Trinity, upon the borders of the Neva, at the commence- 
ment of the quarter called Old St. Petersburg. Each regiment of the 
garrison sent .ne company to witness the sad scene about to take place 
at sunrise. At three in the morning, the regimental drums announced 
the arrival of the condemned, whose lives had been spared, and who 
were distributed in groups upon the glacis in front of the scaffold. 
Obliged to kneel down, their epaulets and decorations and afterwards 
their uniforms were torn from off their backs, a sword was broken over 
each of their heads, and they were clothed in the coarse grey cloaks of 
convicts, 

This accomplished, the five condemned appeared upon the campart. 
They were clothed in grey cloaks, with hoods covering their heads. 





The fatal rope was adjusted to their necks, and the executioner had no 
sooner retired, than the platform was withdrawn from beneath them. 
Pestel and Kakhofski were put at once out of pain, but the rope slided 
over the hood of the three others, and they fell with the platform into the 
hollow beneath. They were much hurt and contused, but, notwithstand- 
ing this, Reléief, after he had somewhat recovered from the shock, and 
the platform had been replaced, walked back with a firm step, grievously 
remarking—* Truly nothing succeeds with me, not even deata!” The 
knot was made fast for the second time, and did not let them go. A roll 
of drums announced that human justice was at length satisfied. 

On the 26th an altar was raised upon the square of Isaac, and solemn 
service was publicly performed by the aged Metropolitan, which was at- 
tended by the emperor and empress, the court, the whole of the garrison, 
and a vast proportion of the population of St. Petersburg. The spot was 
purified, and thanks were returned to the Almighty for having saved the 
country from anarchy. A hundred and one guns announced the end of 
the ceremony. The expiation was complete, and all traces of the crime 
were for ever effaced. 


—_@——_—_ 
SOCIETY AMONG THE GREEKS AND TURKS. 


Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks, and on the shores of 
the Danube. By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. Chapman & 
Hall. 


This volume is principally devoted to the records of a voyage ;—and is 
written, throughout, in an objectionably florid style. It is time to reckon 
with our picturesque writers; whose present fancy for trope and tran- 
substantiation in language bids fair to give Posterity serious trouble and 
matter for wrangling. Let none of them pretend that it is an old fashion 











town. About 150 individuals were made prisoners during the night, and 
several of the conspirators were arrested. The grenadiers and the ma- 
rines of the guard returned in troops to the bervacie, to implore the clem- 
ency of the conqueror, whom they had braved on the disastrous day. 
The real number of victims is unknown, for the bodies were thrown 
hastily under the thick coating of ice wich which the Neva is covered 
during four or five months of the year. ; 

The conduct of Nicolas during the insurrection as deseribed by Schnit- 
zler, is very different from that depicted to us by the author of the ‘‘ Reve- 
lations of Russia,’”’ who describes the emperor as retiring from the field 
of action, the moment the trgops were called upon to act, and seeking a 
place of safety ; thus offering a spectacle of moral firmness and of physi- 
cal timidity, which is not impossible although seldom seen. Schnitzler’s 
account agrees, however, best with the known and tried character ot 
the emperor, and this historian was also an eye-witness of the affair, 
which does not appear to have been the case with the aathor of the 
‘* Revelations.” 


VII.—THE EXPLANATION. 


Surrounded by the most distinguished ladies ofthe city, the empress was 
in the meantime awaiting the issue of the struggle with intense anxiety. 
Nicolas, apprehensive of the effect upon so sensitive a person, had sent to 
warn her when it was necessary to have recourse to the artillery, and when 
the first gun was fired, she burst into tears and continued in an attitude of 
prayer until the revolt was at an end. 

After receiving the last wishes of Miloradovitch, the emperor returoed 
to his palace. The touching scene that ensued may be imagined. 
“What a beginning of a reign?” they both exciaimed together. The 
same evening asolemn 7'e Deum was chanted in the chapel of the 
winter palace in the presence of the emperor, the empress, and the whole 
court. 

The troops remained under arms all night. Several regiments bivouack- 
ed around large fires opon the open squares, and guns were placed at the 
head of the adjacent streets. Detachments of Cossacks were at the same 
time dispersed througheut the city to maintain order, and to pick up 
fugitives. The next morning the emperor quitted the palace accompani- 
ed by only one aide-de-camp, thanked the troops for their fidelity and dis- 
cipline, and ordered them a reward in money victuals, and spirits. Not- 
withstanding the losses experienced, Nicolas was determined to act with 
clemency. He more particularly exercised this noble prerogative towards 
the soldiery, who had been seduced or ledastray. He granted them at once 
a politic and generous pardon. The most guilty alone were sent for a brief 
time to the army of Caucasus, to wash out, infigating the enemies of their 
country, the stain upon their colours. 

Prince Troubetzkoi, whose papers had been seized at his residence, 
was brought in the course ofthe morning before the emperor. The prince, 
who had kept away from the insurrection, now prostrated himself at the 
emperor's feet, implored his pity, and begged for his life. “Let it be 
so!” answered Nicolas, with dignity ; ‘sit down and write to the prin- 
cess, I will dictate the letter.” Troubetzkoi wrote almost mechanically 
“ Ia sdarof”—I am well—but when he heard the next words, “ i ia boudon 
sdarof”—and I shall have my life spared—he did not dare to continne. 
The emperor said, in a most imperious tone, ‘* write and seal!’’ The 
guilty man tremblingly obeyed, and for a long time afterwards the severe 
remarks that followed remain in his memory ;—“ If you feel the courage 
to support a dishonoured life, with nothing but remorse before you, you 


revived. Accuracy and neatness were ouce on atime thought indispen- 
sable to metaphor—precision to pvetical diction. The very Euphuists, 
when most far-fetched and fantastic, were the most tiresomely exact 
Under their dispensation, Minerva did not go forth with “ the simplicity 
of Venus’ doves’ —nor Justice rule the world with Mercury’s caduceus. 
Condescension was not allowed to stiffen her back,—nor Humility to speak | 
with the brazen throat of Valour. We are less precise in our forms of 
language and figures of speech now-a-days;—and were the above exam- 

ple solitary, we had not remonstranted. But let the ladies, in particular, 

look toit—or the Schoolmaster will be among them! 

We have a second matter of complaint against our authoress: the | 
somew hat pharisaical tone of profession and condemnation in which she | 
indulges, unaware, it would appear, not merely of the presumption but | 
also of the inconsistency which it involves. For instance, when arrived 
at Constantinople, she “ had not forgotten that it was Sunday, a day which it | 
is, perhaps, more important to keep rigidly abroad than at home, that there may | 
not seem to be any inconsistency in our conduct to those who have wit- | 
nessed the strictness of its observance in England.’’ A good sentiment, | 
this, of its rigid kind :—yet what do we find in the very next paragraph ? | 
“ We set ont to go church :—but as we had an hour to spend before the service | 
began, we employed it in walking about tie town.” ‘This is not“ rigid’ Sab- 
bath keeping, as the Agnews and Plumptres understand it. The strict- 
ness of English usage, then, was relaxed, that curiosity might turn a spare | 
hour to account. Nothing can be more natural or defensible, according | 
to our poor judgment. But wherefore lay down the law so severely ? 
Was it English Protestant rigidity, again, which made the Lady run when | 
she heard the bell of the Chapel at Schonbrunn call the court to mass,— | 
and take such worldly note of her fellow worshippers that she can de- | 
scribe the Empress of Austria as “intently occupied in making every | 
finger of her white kid gloves fit precisely on her hand?” Then, we | 
must protest against the Wayfarer’s violent denunciation of Mohamme- 
danism “as originally a deeply-laid scheme, carried out with an almost | 
fiend-like knowledge of the human heart, for enthralling the people by 
working solely on their evil passions’—seeing that her charitable con- 
clusion was grounded on the experience of a few days’ residence and 
sight-seeing at Constantinople! Why will cheerful, kind-natured, Eng- 
ligh gentlewomen behave as if others must imagine their virtue doubtful 
and their religion latitudinarianism unless they play the part of Pope 
Joan on every possible occasion? The sectarian zeal which takes as 
many indulgences as suits itself, and anathematizes all which suit every 
one else, is about as mischievous a travelling companion as we know of; 
and its frequent appearance in English company has done much to lower 
the character of our countrymen on the continent. 

But zeal, it may be pleaded, belongs inseparably to the eager, enthu- 
siastic, female temperament. Let us admit the plea; and having spoken 
mag of the offence given by it, let us recognize the pleasure atlorded 

y our lady’s observant eye and ready hand. Her first two chapters 
give the quintessence of her seven years’ experience of Greece, To 
that country she looks back lovingly, and describes it in attractive colours 
—here and there interweaving bits of romantic history. We are stopped 
early in her pages by the details of the dispersion and execution of 
Bournaba’s a of robbers. It seems next to impossible in Greece to | 
find any one willing to put the “last sentence of the law” into effect. 
“ On one occasion, when two unhappy men were to suffer, a great, feroci- 
ous looking negro was the only person who could be found to perform the 
terrible office” (the engine — the guillotine ;) “ and this he would only 








shall have it, but it is the only thing thet I can promise.” After saying 
this, the emperor turned from him with contempt. 

The city having been surrounded with soldiery — few of the con- 
Spirators made their escape. It is supposed, indeed that Kiichelbecker 
was the only one, aud he was caught at Warsaw and sent back to St. 
Petersburg, but this is scarcely credible. The indication found in the 
papers of Prince Troubetzkoi facilitated very mach the arrests 

hey implicated an infinite number of persons, and the different for- 
tresses of the city were soon filled with prisoners. Among these unfor- 
tunates were princes, high civil fanctionaries, superior eflicers, acade- 
micians, literary men, &c. &c. Ryleief, Prince Obolenski, Kakhofski 
and all the chief conspirators had joined Troubetzkoi in their separate 
ungeons. 


Among those whom Nicolas subjected to a private interrogation were | 


Alexander Bestonjef, Colonel Boulatof, and others. He learnt from these 
examinations many salutary truths although painful to an autocrat’s ears. 
Some such as Tebernychef, a young officer, the pride of an illustrious 
house, he vainly endeavoured to save by recalling to a sense of his fealty 
and allegiance; others, as in the case of a great-grandson of the renowned 


Suvarruw, he embraced and pardoned when the young man disclaimed | 


all connexion with the conspirators. 


A commission of inquiry was instituted by an imperial ukase to try the | 





consent to do if he was guarded day and night -by a body of soldiers.” 
| For it had become the Greek fashion to assassinate the headsman the day | 
| before his work was to be done. On the present occasion, the ropes of | 
| the guillotine were found “so inexiricably entangled” that it was impos- | 
| sible for the negro to complete his task. The culprit was obliged to be 
| remanded: and another minister of punishment to be found, and brougnt 
| to the spot from a distance. 
| ‘He was a Frenchman of the name of Carripeze, and had been reduced 
by misfortunes, the details of which I do not now recollect, from a respecta- 
| ble station in society, tothe greatest poverty, which he had the anguish of 
sharing with his beautiful wife and his two young daughters. ** He con- 
| sented to have himself instructed in the horrible art, and to place himself 
| at the service of the Greek government, on condition that not only his true 
employment was ‘o be kept secret from those who would wreak their ven- 
geance on him, but that also it was to be strictly concealed from his own 
family. * * It was agreed that he slivuhi take up his abode at Egina, and 
work regularly as a mechanic, in order to avoid all suspicion of his real trade 
* * Egina was formerly a favourite summer residence of the inhabitants of 
| Athens, till, an hospital for lepers being established there, they were con- 
strained to avoid it. There is still, however, a certain society among the 
islanders themselves, into which the headsman and his family were received 
with the most flattering consideration. St:angers were always welcome in 


| 


| and must 





became well known and greatly beloved in the island, and one of the ung 
girls was married to the son of the principal proprietor in the place, * 

a considerable period his services were not required ; but his inexorable 
tiny overtook him at last. A crime was committed, too revolting to 
unpunished. A man was poisoned by his wife; she was tried and 
demned, and a ship ef war despatched with the officers of justice to Egi 

to convey Carripeze to the island of Santarin, where the sentence was to 
executed. When they arrived at Egina, the whole population hurried down 


to the beach, to ascertain the cause of so unusual a visit as that of a govern. | 
ment vessel. The officers having landed, asked to be directed to the house of \ 


the public executioner. The islanders answered by laughing them to scorn, 
and declariug that they harboured no such character amongst them. The 
commanding officer, with a smile, inquired if they did not know a certain 
Carripeze, and with considerable difficulty succeeded in convincing them 
that the man they loved and respected was, indeed, the common ‘ bourreau.? 
As the conviction forced itself upon them, one long loud shout of fierce an- 
athemas rose with the name of Carripeze through the air; their horror at 
having lived on such friendly terms with him, is not to be told. ‘I shook 
his hand, his blood-stained hand, this very morning, as if he had been my 
brother!’ exclaimed one. ‘He lifted my poor child in his arms and kissed 
it!’ shrieked a woman. ‘But I,’ exclaimed a young man, positive y tearing 
his hair, ‘I have taken his daughter to be the wife of my bosom, and the 
blood of the headsman is flowing in the veins of my children!’ Thus la- 
menting and cursing, the natives followed the officers to the house of the 
executioner. He was not there at the moment; and when they asked for 
him by that title, his wife, with horror in her looks, so passionately denied 
that her beloved husband could have any claim to it, that the people of 
Egina began to doubt once more. Just then Carripeze himself appeared; 
he saw at a glance what was going forward; he knew his doom, and without 
a murmur signified to the officers his readiness to accompany them. They 
surrounded him with a strong guard, otherwise the populace would have 
torn him to pieces. * * They took him away—that miserable servant of 
gen justice. His task was soon performed ; it was, perhaps, all the easier 
or the extraordinary conduct of the criminal herself. * * His task per- 
formed, Carripeze returned to Egina, to his home. The same powerful 
guard was in requisition to conduct him to his house, and for greater security 
they landed at night, for they knew that henceforward the life of Carripeze 
must hang upon a thread, unless he could shield himself from the eertain 
vengeance of the people of Egina. When he arrived at the door of his house 
—his only refuge—the miserable man found it closed against him. Within, 
there was a sound of weeping and praying; but the wife he had deceived 
so lung, whose love seems to have turned to loathing, persisted in shutting 
him out from her house, as utterly as she had driven him from her heart! It 
was in vain he expostulated ; but the fact of his arrival had b come known, 
and already the infuriated population might be seen rushing towards him in 
resistless numbers. He called out to his wife, that his life’s blood was about 
tostain her very threshold, and then her heart melted to the father of her 
children! She opened the door, and he darted in, whilst the multitude 
raged round his stronghold, which they were only prevented from burning 
tothe ground by the wish to spare his innocent family. * * One moonless 
night, when it was very dark, he stole out of his once dear home, where his 
presence was acurse, and went to breathe the freshair on the beach. He 
had not advanced a hundred yards, when he fell prostrate to the ground, 
shot right through the heart; with so sure an aim, that he was dead before 
the shout of exultation, which followed his sudden fall, had burst from the 
lips of his avengers. The people had taken it in turns to lie in wait for 
him behind a certain lofty cypress tree, close to his house; and the two 
young men beneath whose bullets he fell, considered themselves most fortu- 
nate in having been the chosen of destiny for the execution of their purpose. 
Such was the fate of the last headsman of Greece, for 1 am not aware that 
any such functionary now exists there.” 

Our authoress describes the vil/eggiatura in the hamlets near Athens as 
full of enjoyment and beauty. Ereleaving Greece, she made a short fare- 
well excursion to the village where she had resided ;—and found it as 
lovely as most familiar haunts look when visited for the last time :— 

“ The men were at work in the fields, and the women occupied in their 
cottages, with their household matters, principally in spinning the rough 
material which forms their winter garments, and preparing the provisions 
which would be required at the same period; laying out the ripe figs on 
mattings in the van, banaieg up the golden bunches of Indian corn, and 
clearing the olives before they underwent the process by which their oil 
is extracted. In one spot only some little stir and animation prevailed, 
leasing was the picture it presented. Beneath the wide- 
spreading branches of an olive-tree, so large as to afford a shade, imper- 
vious to the rays even of that burning sun, sat the good old village priest 
in his dark and simple robes, with a great copy, evidently very ancient 
of the Greek testament on hie knees. Gathered on the ground at his feet, 
their quick, intelligent eyes fixed on him, and beaming with that desire 
for knowledge which is so natural to the Greeks, were some fifteen or 
twenty children, whom he was instructing with much zeal and patience. 
Our appearance was of course fatal to the attention which the pupils in 
this primitive school thought proper to bestow on their master; but the 
old inan was anxious to show us that he was not always so unsuccessful, 
and he desired a little boy who sat close to his knee, tu read aloud a pas- 
sage from Scripture. I could not help thinking of St. Paul, brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, which his position seemed to illustrate as the child 
rose. His flowing hair, carefully preserved at its full length, proclaimed 
him a neophite, or future candidate for priest’s orders; and his counte- 
nance had much quiet seriousness, which seemed scarce suited to his age. 
He read with the most perfect fluency a few verses from one of the gos- 
pels in ancient Greek. As we left this very rural university, we met an 
individual in the street we were not surprised to see thus stalking about 
listlessly in the dangerous heat and glare of noon, for we knew that he 
was one of those men for whom the flaming sunshine or the cool moon- 
light were alike, since wherever he went the shadow of an awful crime 
was cast before him on his path by the light of his own sleepless cun- 
science. It is strange that the fearful curse of Cain would seem to be 
self-imposed by most of those who have committed the same crime; and 
this man is assuredly a fugitive and a vagabond on the face of the earth 
solely, as it were, by the retribution of his own will The details of his 
history are well-known, and very striking.” 


We spare the reader a romantic tale of crime and murder, told with os- 
tentatious solemnity and splendour of diction.— 


“He saluted us silently as he passed us, for we have never been able 
to conquer our repugnance sufliciently to speak to him. We stood fora 
short time before the open khan, or public house, where, on the feast 
days, an incredible ees of cups of coffee are imbibed, while the villa- 
gers crowded round us to take leave: even the old woman who is the 
wonder of the country round for her great age—for it is known that she 
has passed 110 years—hobbled down to see us for the last time. We were 
much amused at the look of profound disgust with which she assured us, 
that if ever we came back, we should be certain to find her still alive, for 
that she had given up all hopes of dying. She has a curious idea on the 
subject: she thinks it a judgmenton her, for some sin she has committed, 
that she is thus condemned to live; and grumbles much at the severity of 
the punishment. * * The ride home to Athens, through the still cool 
evening, was very pleasant. Our road lay the whole way along the vast 
plain which spreads itself out at the feet of Hymettus, and directly befure 


| uslay the town with the sea beyond it, and the Acropolis standing out in 


strong relief against an horizon flaming like burnished gold.” 


Ere our authoress parts from Greece, she gives one of the most minute 
accounts of the Easter ceremonies of the Church that we recollect to have 
met with. She bears emphatic testimony, too, to the intolerable noises 
made by the Greeks under the idea that they are singing: doing the ful- 
lest justice to their unmusical propensities. Recollecting the reports of 
other travellers and residents, she seems to us disposed to make the best 
of Athenian society. We were never before disposed to credit it with 
the tone and influence given to it (says our authoress) by the presence of 
antique beauty. Domestic education in Greece must be an odd thing if 
the following scene afford a specimen. Our authoress was on board the 
steamer bound tor Syra.— 


‘“*Madame T 





, one of the passengers, and an intimate friend of 
our own, lay on the floor franticly twisting her hands in her long dishe- 
velled hair, weeping and lamenting very audibly. As soon as she saw 
me, she exclaimed, in the most piteous tones, that if the machine coald 
not be stopped, and the steamer returned to Athens instantly, it was all 
over with her I asked what was the matter, and she told me that her 
little daughter had been seized with a sudden desire to return home, 
and on being told it was impossible, 10 laudable pursuance at the age at 
seven vears of the invariable custom of the Greeks when their fate is too 
strong for them, had screamed incessantly for an hour, and was still 
8c reaming with a violence whi h made her mother fear she would ge 
into fits. The child had certainly cried herself into a fever; but with 
the help of cakes and bon-bons, | succeeded in pacifying her, and quiet- 
ed Madame T who was givirg herself up to the most exaggerated 





guilty, and with especial orders to distinguish the seduced from the real | Greece, and in this instonce the wife was too beautiful, and the daughters| grief, by reminding her that she might disembark the 1 ext day at Syra, 
conspirators. It was astudy of exceeding difficulty, for many of the most | too young,and gay, not to be the greatest possible acquisition. Soon they | if she chose instead of going on to Jassy, which was her destination. 
peat sett youn; y; 
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i i ist) imagine fortitude would seem 
ied +4 mes os mtlates ont joe On Guaeiline of affliction to go 
unferng her Feapenbd, of a tragedy, with the most noisy and theatrical 
eeretion of despair. When a death occurs, + = scope it is near 
}: known to the whole nei hbourhood from the shrieks an —_ w eo 
ge raised by the family an continued without intermission till the body 

; ” 
7 on of Mohammed, enthralled in evil by “ fiend-like 
knowledge of the human heart,” could notcomport themselves in a more 
Pagan fashion! But our lady passes over the Greek shrieking leniently, 
ass relic of ancient times. On the water, betwixt Syra and Scio, we are 
i re attractive.— 

<_< r- hay which f was to pass the night was apart from the 
rest, but I found I was not to have it to myself, for as [ went in, the 
curtain ofone of the larger berths was gently drawn back, and disptayed 
one of the very prettiest living pictures I had ever beheld. Two young 

irls, evidently Sciots from their costume, were reclining together wrapt 
in one large Turkish pelisse, and from amongst this massof furs nothing 
was to be seen but two beautiful heads and a profusion of marvellously 
long hair twisted round their little red caps. tim 
with their almond-shaped blue eyes, and then, probably thinking I could . 
not understand them, resumed their conversation. There is a degree of 
unsophisticated simplicity peculiarly to thuse islanders which is very | 
pleasing. These young Sciots displ }y ed much of it as they talked togeth- ! 
er, and counted the hours which must yet elapse before they could see } 
Scio, which seemed to be for them the fairest of spots. Presently the | 
cabin door opened a little way, and a pleasing venerable face, surmount- 
ed by a great turban, looked wistfully in. The intruder evidently knew | 
he had no business there; but as I was sitting reading, his fine old head | 
was gradually tollowed by the rest of his person, clothed in flowing Tark- 
ish robes, which are still worn in many of theislands. This was evident- 
ly the father, and his question, ‘ Are youasleep, my children?’ received 
a vehement negative from the two lively girls, who poured forth a num- 
ber of questions, and seemed most unwilling to allow him to leave them 
again. * * When I found that they were ina great fright at the notion 
of the steamer going on through the night, when the sailors could not 
possibly see their way, Lovercame the reserve which makes the English 
when aboard, neglect many acts of kindness we would otherwise perform, 
and began to speak to them. Their father then left them quite relieved; | 
and we became fast friends with that degree of rapidity with which 
friendships are made in those countries, and, strange to say, are often very 
true and lasting. They told me their whole history, and talked merrily 
half the night—they passed their lives in Scio, avd never left till their | 
mother died afew months before, when their father took them to Syra for | 
change of scene ; now they were returning home to leave it no more, and | 
fervently did they long for the first sight of their own dear island. When | 
they found [had not yet seen it, they gave me a most poetic description | 
of Scio, and of the life they led there. [It was without question the most 
beautiful spot in the world, they said ; to be sure they had never seen 
any other place, excepting Syra, yet still nothing could be so charming | 
as Scio; there were such vineyards and garden, so full of orange-trees 
and abundant streams of water ; then it was delightful in the cool even- 
ing to go down and dance the romaica on the sea-beach, and watch the 
fishermen at work by torchlight. They pitied me very much for not 
being a Sciot. | asked them it they had ever heard of Homer, and they 
said they had not; then one recollected that there was a Monsieur Ho. 
mero, who had died there last year, and they did not doubt this was my 
friend; and so they rambled on, till the rocking of the rough cradle lulled 
them to rest, and then rolling themselves up tn their great pelisse, they 
went snugly to sleeep. 











ed ‘* May 2nd. 
*** Scio, Scio! wake up and look up at Scio!’ These words, uttered 
by two clear, ringing Voices, woke me out of a sound sleep, at five o’clock 
this morning; and when I looked up, my two little frieuds of the night 
before were bending over me, their pretty faces glowing with delight 
We had anchored only for half an hour, and I was therefore on deck as 
soon as possible. Their enthusiastic description did not really seem to 
have been exaggerated, for it is certainly a most lively island. The luxu- 
riance of the verdure, sorich and fresh, is quite striking ; and the 
ful gardens sloped down to the very edge of the water, 
bathed by the toam of every wave ; the sunny brightne 
scene is very remarkable.” 

When we have further weeded out some 
chronicle of a few hours on shore at Smyrna, 
pleasant book: 

“ As soon as the sun began to sink, we set out, passing through the 
streets, rapidly filling with the population, just rising from their snid-de ' 
repose ; even yet the air, heavy with the strong perfume, seemed @s thou 4 
it blew from a furnace. * * It certainly was this aromatic scent ete. 
ding the whole atmosphere, which brought so vividly before us that we 
were in the East in good earnest now. It proceeded principally from the 
various spices, which form so universal a commodity of merchandise there 
and also trom the penetrating odour, of flowers, altogether strange to o. 
rising from the numberless gardens around. The doors of all the houses 
were now thrown wide open, fully displaying to view a sort of vestibule 
or outer hall paved with white marble, and amply furnished with sofas 
and cushions, where each separate family assembled to amuse themselves 
by watching the passers-by, and have the full benefit of the 
in this sedentary manner. We on our part found conside 
in examining the successive groups, whose ‘ interieur’ was thus laid open 
to our view. The party was almost always much the same. ra 
three young girls extremely preity, for Smyrna is famous tor its beauties 
talking and laughing together in their dainty little velvet jackets and 
embroidered slippers. A grave old papa lazily smoking his pipe and 
winking owl-like at intervals; * * and an old lady seated ona great 
cushion, and dressed in a long fur pelisse, conversing with a kindred’ s si | 
rit very like herself, in a low mysterious voice, as old ladies are wel 6 
do all the world over, according to their unalterable propensities whe 
ther they carry on the conversation in Greek or in English, * * We | 
enjoyed the shifting scenes of this panorama of domestic life, all through 
the town ; and then we proceeded on by narro < tt 
the thick shade of the mulberry-trees meetn 
the massive foliage of the prickly pe 
ing themselves in wild luxuriance far beyond the limits of the low g: | 
pong on nay a _ em Hy! ourselves,continually darting from ide 
t avol e large urKs In ¢ 20} j j 
stoically along, looked neither to the right pooh yet Te. calioet 
to run us down every moment. * * ct oe oe 
. 72 a] . : 
= The bridge af tho Caravan ie long and marow, built over a rapid, 
winding | ,a ; cting the town with a much-fi snted 
leading into the interior of the countr ae gre eee se mip 
vast number of lofty and luxuriant t . ots a 2 
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THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
JERUSALEM.—THE TEMPLE. 
My room opened upon a little terrace,—the flat roof of a lower apart- 








ment in our inn at Jerusalem, and from this little terrace | was never | 


tired of gazing. A considerable portion of the city was spread out be- 
low me; not with its streets laid open to view, as it would be in one of | 
our cities ; but presenting a collection of flat roofs, with small white cu- 
polas arising from them, and the minarets of the = springing, tall 
aud light as the poplar, from the long grass of the meadow The narrow 
winding lanes, which are the streets of Eastern cities, are scarcely trace- 
able from a height: but there was one visible from our terrace—with its 
rough pavement of large stones, the high house-walls on each side, and 
the arch thrown over it, which is so familiar to all who have seen plc- 
tures of Jerusalem. This street is called Via Dolorosa, the Mournful Way, | 
from its being supposed to be the way by which Jesus went from Judg- 
ment Hall to Calvary, bearing his cross. Many times in the day my eye 
followed the windings of this street, in which I rarely saw any oue | 
walking; and when it was lost among the buildings near the walls, | | 
looked over to the hill which 
the Mount of Olives. It was then the time of tull moon, and evening 
after evening I used to lean on the parapet of the terrace, watching for 
the coming up of the large yellow moon from behind the ridge of Olivet. 
By day the slopes of the Mount were green with the springing wheat, 
and dappled with the shade of the Olive clumps. By night those clamps 
and lines of trees were dark amid the lights and shadows cast by the 
moon, and they guided the eye, in the absence of daylight to the most 
interesting points,—the descent to the brook Kedron, the road to Betha- 





the noble city when he pronounced its doom. Such was the view from 
our terrace. : ; 

One of our first walks war along the Via Dolorosa. There is a strange 
charm in the streets of Jerusalem, from the picturesqne character of the 
walls and archways. The old walls of yellow stone are so beautifully 
tafted with weeds that one longs to paint every angle and projec- 
tion with their mellow colouring, and dangling and trailing weeds.—And 
the shadowy archways, where the vaulted roofs intersect each other, tili 
they are lost in the dazzle of the s mshine beyond, are a perpetual treat 
to the eye. The pavement isthe worst I ever walked on ;—Iarge, slip- 


bounded our prospect; and that hill was | 
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narrow space, inclosed on the other side by the backs of modern dwel- 
lings, if I remember right. This ancient wall, where the weeds are 
springing from the crevices of the stones, is the only part remaining of 
the old Temple wall; and here the Jews come every Friday, to their 
Place of Wailing, as it is called, to mourn over the fall of their Temple, 
and pray for its restoration. What a contrast did these humbled people 
present to the proud Mohammedans within! The women were seated in 
the dust, some wailing aloud, some repeating prayers with moving lips, 
and others reading them from books on their knees. A few children 
were at play on the ground; and some aged mer sat silent, their heads 
drooped on their breasts. Several younger men were leaning against the 
wall, pressing their foreheads against the stones, and resting their books 
on their clasped hands in the crevices. With some, this wailin is no 
form: for I saw tears on their cheeks. I longed to know ifan hope 
in their hearts, that they or their children of any generation should pass 
that wall, and should help to swell the cry “ Litt up your heads, O ye 

ates, that the King of Glory may come in !’’ If they Lave any such hope, 
it may give some sweetness to this rite of humiliation. We had no such 
hope for them; and it was with unspeakable sadness that I, for one, 
turned away from the thought of the pride and tyranny within those 
walls, and the desolation without, carrying with me a deep-fe!t lesson 
on the strength of huinan faith, and the weakness of the tie of brother- 
hood. 

Alas! all seem weak alike. Look at the three great places of prayer 
in the Holy City! Here are the Mohammedans eager to kill any Jew or 
Christian who may enter the Mosqueof Omar. There are the Christians 
ready to kill any Mohammedan or Jew who may enter the church of the 
Holy Sepulchre. And here are the Jews pleading against their enemies, 
“Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom in the day of Jeresalem, who 
said, raze it, raze it, even to the foundation thereof. O, daughter of Ba- 
bylon that art to be destroyed, happy shall he be that rewardeth thee as 
thou hast served us. Happy shall he be that taketh and dasheth thy lit- 
tle ones against the stones!” Such are the things done and said in the 
name of Religion ! 





—>———_ 


JUAN MOREDA—SCENE ON THE COAST OF 
AFRICA. 


The vertical sur of Africa showered down a flood of burning rays upon 
the long reaches of the Rio Sengo, one of the hundred channels through 
which the mighty Niger {pours the vast tribute of its waters into the 
Bight of Benin. Along these reaches sped acanoe, impelled by twenty 
paddles in the hands of as many negroes, whose shining, well-oiled skins, 
and matted hair, were proof against the evil influence of those fiery 
darts. More surprising was it that a white man, standing upright in the 
stern of the canoe, seemed equally regardless of the torrid blaze, whose 
unmitigated power few Europeans can long endure with safety. His 
simple sailor garb, consisting of a striped calico shirt, white cotton jacket, 
and ample duck trousers, setoff a well-compacted frame, somewhat above 
the middle height. A broad-brimmed palm-leaf sombrero shaded a face 


| which might be termed handsome, in spite of its sun-burnt hue and the 
ny, and the place whence Jesus is believed to have looked over upon | 


excessive luxuriance of an unpruned beard; in spite, also, of a sullen 
and lowering expression, which may have resulted from impatience at 
being compelled so long to endure that intense and fearful heat. At 
length, in a winding of the stream which formed a kind of semicircular 
bay, the canoe was suddenly turned towards the shore, at a spot where 
an opening in the belt of mangrove-bushes left a landing-place. The 
seaman sprang hastily to the bank, and, after addressing a few words to 
the black who steered the canoe, took his way inland along a narow path 
leading to the westward. 

He soon reached a grove of cocoanut trees, whose spreading umbrella- 





like heads afforded a delightful shade. Stopping here, he drew a long 


pery stones, slanting all manner of ways. Passing such weedy walls | boarding-pistol from his belt. “I will give Tio Jorje a signal,” he said; 


and dark archways as I have mentioned, we turned into the Via Dolo- 


and, firing with careful aim into one of the trees, brought down two of 


rosa, and followed it as far as the Governor's House, which stands! the young nuts. They afforded a cool and refreshing beverage, which 


where Fort Antonia stood when Pilate there tried Him in whom he 
found, as he declared, no guilt. Here we obtained permission to mount 
to the roof. ; 
Why did we wish it? For reasons of such force as I despair of making 
understood by any but those to whom the name of the Temple has been 
sacred from their earliest years. None but Mohammedans may enter the 
inclosure now ; no Jew nor Christian. The Jew and Christian who re- 
pel each other in Christian lands are under the same ban here. They 
are alike excluded from the place where Solomon built and Christ sanc- 
tified the temple of Jehovah ; and they are alike mocked and insulted, if 
they draw near the gates Of course, we were not satisfied without see- 
ing all we could see of this place—now occupied by the mosque of Omar 
—the most sacred spot to the Mohammedans, after Mecca. We could sit 


under the Golden Gate, outside the walls ; we could measure with the 
we could sit where Jesus sat on the slope of Olivet, and look over to the | 
| height whence the glorious Temple once commanded the Valley of Jeho- coming to tell me that all is ready for a start?” 
sbaphat, which lay between us and it; but this was not enough, if we | 


eye, from the bed of the brook Kedron, the height of the walls which 
crowned Moriah, and from amid which once arose the Temple courts; 


could see more. We had gone to the threshold of one of the gates, as far 


| of palm-leaves. 





seemed to give him renewed life and spirits; for he now hurried quickly 
on, through a wide field of yams, gourds, and other vegetables, and en- 
tered a plantation of bananas, whose broad, overhanging leaves, allowed 
nothing to be seen beyond the distance of a few paces. oe thus con- 
cealed from view a small collection of buildings, of which the principal 
was a cottage-liked welling with walls of a light yellow clay, aud a thatch 
Beneath the porch, or verandah, which extended along 
the front of this house, stood an individual who, warned, no doubt, by the 
seaman’s pistol-shot, was evidently waiting his approach. He was a 
small, slightly made man, who had seemingly passed, by some years, the 
| middle term of life. His features were irregular and unpleasing, though 
the deep-set eyes and wide, thin lipped mouth, were strongly expressive 
of shrewdneseand determination. He wore only asnow-white shirt of fine 
linen, with ruffles and golden studs; and white jean trousers, girt at the 
waist by a yellow sash. As soon as the young man made his appearatce 
in the path, the other saluted him at once in Spanish:— 
“Good day, Don Juan, my prince of handsome mates! you are not 


‘No, indeed, you emperor of cheats and ugliest of Guinea merchants !” 
returned the sailor; ‘‘ you know very well that we have been ready this 


as the Faithful permit the infidel to go; and even there we had insulting | month, ever since we lost our last cargo overboard in running from: the 
warnings not to venture further, and were mocked by little boys. From | John Bull cruiser. And here you keep us stewing in your muddy creeks, 


this threshold we had looked in; and from the top of the city wall we 


| with half our men raving with fever, before you will make us up another 


had looked down upon the inclosure, and seen the external beauty of | venture; and yet every trader, frem the Camaroons to Badagry, knows 


the buildings, and the pride and prosperity of the Mohammedan usurp- 
ers. 
and there we went accordingly. 


The inclosure was spread out like a map below us; and very beauti- | 


what Tio Jorje can do when he has a mind.” 
But we could see yet more from the roof of the Governor's house ; 


“ Tio Jorje cannot do impossibilities,” coolly replied the other. “ But 
| tell me, my lad, will the boats be up to-morrow morning, as I directed ?” 
“Yes, uncle.” answered the sailor; ‘all the boats, and nine of King 


ful was the mosque, built of variegated marbles, and its vast dome, and | Benjie’s largest canoes, besides the one that brought me. The master 
its noble marble platform, with its flights of ne and light arcades ; and | will have all the cargo down at one trip, and means to start with the ebb 


the green lawn which sloped away all aroun 
trees under which a company of worshippers were at their prayers. But 


, and the row of cypress | at midnight.” 


oe | 


+“ Very good, Juan; allis ready here: so you see | keep my word. 


how could we, coming from a Christian land, attend much to present (Phe Felatah gang came in this morning. They are the finest lot | have 


things, when the sacred Past seemed spread before our eyes? 
looking, almost all the while, to see where the Sheep gate was, through 
which the lambs for sacrifice were brought; and the Water-gate, through 
which the priest went down to the spring of Siloam for water for the 
ritual purification. I saw where the Temple itself must have stood, and 
planned how far the outer courts extended,—the Court of the Gentiles, 
the Court of the Women, the Treasury, where the chest stood on the 
right of the entrance, and the right hand might give without the left 
hand knowing; and the place where the scribes sat to teach, and where 
Christ so taught in their jealous presence as to make converts of those 
who were seut to apprehend him. I saw whereabouts the altar must 
have stood, and where arose, night and morning, for long centuries the 
smoke of the sacrifices. I saw where the golden vine must have hung 
its clusters on the front of the Holy Place, and where, again, the inner- 
most chamber must have been,—the Holy of Holies, the dweiling-place 
of Jehovah, where none but the High Priest might enter, and he only 
once a year. These places have been leanitinr to my mind’s eye from my 
youth up; almost as familiar as my own house: and now I looked at the 
very ground they had occupied, and the very scenery they had command- 
ed, with an emotion that the ignorant or careless reader of the New 
Testament could hardly conceive of. And the review of time was hardly 
less interesting than that of place. Here, my thoughts were led back to 
the early days when David and Solomon chose the ground, and levelled 


the summit of Mount Moriah, and began the Temple of Jehovah. I could 


see the lavishing of Solomon’s wealth upon the edifice, and the fall of its | 


pomp under invaders who worshipped the sun; and the rebuilding in 


| the days of Nehemiah, when the citizens worked at the walls with arms 


in their girdles ; and in the full glory and security (as most vi the Jews 
thought) of their Temple while they paid tribute to the Romans. O! 
the proud Mohammedans before my eyes were very like the proud Jews, 
who mocked at the idea that their Temple should be thrown down. I 
saw now the area where they stood in their pride, and where before a 
generation had passed away, no stone was left upon another, and the 
plow was brought to tear up the last remains of the foundations. Having 
witneseed this heart-rending sight, the Jews were banished from the city, 
and were not even permitted to see their Zion from afar off. In the age 
of Constantine they were allowed to approach so as to see the city from the 
surrounding hills ;—a mournful liberty, like that of permitting the exile 
to see his native shores from the sea. but never to land. At length, the 


Jews were allowed to purchase of the Roman soldiers leave to enter Je 
rusalem once a year,—on the day when the city fell before Titus. 

And what to do? How did they spend that one day of the year? I will 
tell; for I saw it. The mournful custom abides to this day. 

I have said how proud and prosperous looked the Mosque of Omar. 
with its marble buildings, its green lawns, and g tilly dressed people, some 
at prayer under the cypresses, some conversing under the arcad: $; le 
male devotees in white sitting on the grass, and merry children runun 
on the slopes: all these ready and eager to stone to death on the iustant, 


any Christian or Jew who -hould dare to set his foot within the walls 
rhis is what we saw within. Next we went round the outside till we 
came by a narrow, crooked passage, to a desolate spot, occupied by deso- 
late people. Under a high, massive, and very ancient wall was a dusty 


I was | bought these three years; every man among them worth twenty ounces 


the day they are landed !”’ 
| “IT have never seena Felatah,” said the young man, 
| them.” 

Taking a path which led tothe rear of the house, the two men present- 
| ly arrived at a large shed, formed of rafters of bamboo raised on wooden 
| posts, and covered with a thatch of palm-leaves. Beneath this were 

seated, in a dense mass, about two hundred and fifty negroes, who were 
to be embarked on the following day in the Portuguese ps ste of which 
Juan Moreda was second mate. They were all manacled and fettered, 
and, for the most part, fastened two together. They had been drawn from 
all the surrounding territories, within a distance of several hundred miles, 
over which the accursed trade extends the meshes of its blood-stained 
net. Outside the shed were standing or lounging several natives, the do- 
mestic slaves of Tio Jorje, most of whom seemed to be employed in 
guarding their more unfortunate brethren in captivity, a duty which the 

perfurmed with an appearance of great satisfaction. They evidently too 
a pride in the extent of their master’s riches, as demonstrated by the dis- 
play of his human merchandise. 

With the distinctive traits of most of the negroes whom he saw,—the 
smiling, crafty Yarribeahs; the bold warriors of Borgoo; the tall, grace- 
ful, intelligent natives of Nouffie; the dark, scowling, Eboe pirates; the 
humble, patient, crouching Cumbries; the filthy, treacherous people of 
, Calebar,—Juan Moreda had been made acquainted by previous visits to 
Tio Jorje’s compound. His eye was, therefore, instantly arrested by a 
novel addition to the trader’s human stock. In one corner of the shed sat, 
in a group together, about twenty men, whom he at once recognised as 
the newly arrived Felatahs. They were all of them fine specimens oi 
| manly symmetry; their colour was not black, but rather of a dark copper 
| hue; and their features were high, bold, and regular; in short, their 
| general appearance was rather that of Arabs than of proper negroes. 
| Their hair was abundant, and, by most of them, was allowed to fall in 
| long twisted locks over their shoulders. A few, however, who seemed 
| to be of a higher class than the rest, had it disposed after a very singular 

fashion. It was gathered above the head, and there braided, frizzled, and 
| plastered into a solid mass, in shape sumewhat resembling a dragoon’s 
helmet. The effect was peculiar, but not unpleasing; and in war, must 


** Let us look at 





|} have given to those thus adorned a conspicuous and imposing aspect. 
Sut that which was most remarkable in these men was their air of grave 
ind proud resignation, so ditferent from the vacant apathy of most of 
their fellow-siaves, or the sullen ferocity manifested by a few of the Eboe 
and Borgoo captives. 

Chis isa prize, indeed, Uncle Reinhold.” said Juan, scanning, with 
ipproving glances, the thews and sinews of the prisoners. ‘Where did 
you find them?” 

“ Old ‘King Forday brought them here from the great fair of Bocqua, 
ibove Ebve,” said the trader. “He bought them of sume Bornou tra- 
ders. There has been a war between the Felatabs and the people of 


Bornow and Fanday ; bloody battles have been fought all over the in- 
| terior of Africa, from the great desert to the King Mountains, Thousands 
_of prisoners have been taken, and many of them slaughtered, because 


| there was no market for such a multitude. This is an opportunity, 
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She Albion. 
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Juar,” continued the old slave-dealer, ‘‘ such as only occurs once Ina 
lifetime. There is a chance for a bold, determined, enterprising man, to 
make in a year such a fortune as few of us can amass by constant toil 
during our whole lives!” 

“Tf you mean this fur me, Tio Jorje,” said the youth, whose eyes Mash- 
ed with expectation, “speak gut. J am too dull to understand hints and 
half phrases.’ 

“Presently, my son,” replied the crafty trader, who saw that his words 
as he intended, had thrown his companion into a fever of excitement. 
‘There is ne hurry. Let us hear first what this Felatah prince, as they 
call him, has to say. He has sent two or three messages to me since his 
atrival, and he is now eager to say something. Where is the interpreter! 
Where is Diego Nouffie ?” 

“ Here, master,” said, in tolerable Portuguese, a fine-looking negro, 
who came forward. “ Would master like to know what the Felatah 
prince is saying ?” ; 

“Yes, yes,” replied the trader ; “ but we have no time for palavering. 
Make a short story of it.” — 

“ He says that his brother is a great king, the King of Kano, whichis a 
very great city. He has plenty of elephants’ teeth, plenty of ostrich fea- 
thers, plenty of bars of gold. If you will send to his brother, his brother 
will ransom him and his men for much more than you will get from the 
ship-traders.”’ : 

Tio Jorje turned an expressive glance upon Moreda, as if to com- 

mend this speech to his attention, pe then replied, in decisive tones,— 

“Tell him it cannot be done. There is no certainty that the ransom 
would be paid. It is better to take ten bars from the traders, than to wait 
ayear for twenty, which may never come.” 

When the prisoner,—a tall and stately man, whose body was scarred 
by the wounds of many battles,—understood this reply, a singular change 
passed over his countenance. He bent his face towards the ground, but 
could not hide the evidence, apparent in the working of his swarthy fea- 
tures, of a powerful struggle going on within. .At last he looked up and 
said a few words, which the interpreter rendered, — 

“Tf the ransom be laid at the white chiet’s feet, will it be enough ?” 

Tio Jorje, greatly eurprised, answered in the affirmative ; and the pri- 
soner, suddenly stretching forth his hands, made signs that the manacles 
should be taken off his wrists. 

“He means to kill himself!” said Jaan, hastily. ‘ lhave heard that 
Felatah slaves often commit suicide.” 

“No,” replied Tic Jorje; “if that were his desire, he would turn his 
tongue into his throat, and so die of suffocation. We will soon know what 
he means. Quick ! a file here!” 

In a few minutes the Felatah’s hands were set {ree, and then ensued a 
remarkable scene, similar to one (if, indeed, it were not the very one) 
which has been made the,theme of eloquent narratives in prose and verse. 
Thrusting his long powerful fingers iuto the matted mass of hair which 
rose above his head, the prisoner began, with great effort and not without 
evident pain, to pull asunder the twisted meshes, which seemed to have 
been interlaced and knotted with unusual care. At length, while the 
eyes of all present were fixed upon him in silent wonder, he drew forth 
from this strange receptacle no fewer than twenty-five heavy quoit-like 
rings of pure gold, each weighing about three ounces, and laid them on 
the ground between him and the trader. Then turning to the interpre- 
ter, he said,— 

“Say to the white chief that here is the treasure, which [ have carried 
for fifteen years to serve me in the hour of great distress. Now let him 
take it for our ransom, and send us back to Kano.”’ 

Tio Jorje laughed when this was repeated to him. 

“ Tell the fool,” he said, “ that this isno ransom. The money is mine 
already. WhenI bought him, I bought head, hair, and all their con- 
tents, though I did not expect to mabe so good a bargain of them. I 
shall know better whata Felatah prince’s head is worth hereafter.” 

The glance of wild, indignant despair, with which the unhappy priso- 
ner heard this perfidious announcement would have touched any but an 
utterly hardened heart. Neither of the white men, however, paid any 
attention to it; and Tio Jorje, taking up the rings, examined them with 
care. He pointed out to Juan that the gold was of the purest and finest 
quantity, as shewn byjthe facility with which the rings yielded to the pres- 
sure of the fingers. 

“‘ But here are half-a-dozen more of these frizzled heads,” said Juan, 
suddenly ; ‘ perhaps they all carry their money in the same droll fashion. 
Suppose we make a generai shearing !” 

The Felatahs had hitherto maintained a proud and indignant silence. 
But when, by his look and gestures, they understood the nature of Juaa’s 
observation, they broke forth in a fierce, contemptuous clamour, mingled 
— so bitterly derisive, that Moreda’s cheek flushed with shame 
and fury. 

¢ —* you barking curs!” he said, laying his hand on one of his 
pistols. 

The menace, however, had no other effect than to add to the torrent 
of reckless mockery which was poured upon the white men’s faithless- 
ness and insatiable greed. 

“ Come,” said Tio — “ you see by their manner that there is no- 
thing more to be had. In fact, their surprise when their chief produced 
the rings showed that it was not acommon fashion among them. I have 
lived here fifteen years, and never met with an instance before, although 
I have been told of such cases on the Gold Coast. It would be too 
dangerous in war time to be customary.” 

The two white men walked towards the house, leaving the whole 
shed in lively commotion. The other prisoners had been roused from 
their apathy by the scene, and were conversing in eager tones. The 
Felatahs continued their furious exclamations of reproach and scorn, 
raising their voices as the object of their just indignation retired. Their 
chief alone, sinking back against the wall, with his arms upon his breast. 
and his — fixed on the ground, maintained a stern and gloomy silence, 
As regardless of the uproar as though it had been an agitation among & 
herd of cattie, Tio Jorje led the way into his dwelling; and, directi 
his companion to a seat near the table, unlocked a cupboard, and broug 
out a bottle of brandy with two goblets of silver. 

“ Here,” said he, filling them to the brim,“ is to the fortune of Juan 
Moreda !” 

Juan cast; } searching glance at the old man, and then emptying his 
goblet at a draught, said,— 

“Tell me, Tio, what you meant by your speech in theshed. You 
have some scheme hatching, in which I am to bear a part.” 

“ Presently, my bold Don Juan; be not tooeager. The fortune will 
come soon enough if you be but wise. Answer me first, how is it that 
you, a Spaniard, are serving among these Portuguese, whom you pre- 
tend to despise ? 

“ For the same reason,” returned the young seaman, “ that you, Herr 
Reinhold, who call yourself a Swiss, are fain to spend your life on this 
infernal coast among these devils of blacks.” 

“ You think, then, that, like yourself, I have been guilty of some 
trifling; misdemeanour, such as dirking a custom-house guard, or putting 
a bullet through a rival, who happened to be more pleasing to a pretty girl 
than myself?” 

“ What has Macarao been telling you?” said the young man, his sur- 
prise overcoming his caution. 

“ Not a word,my good fellow,” replied the old trader, with a smile ; 
“ have you never heard that Tio Jorje was aconjuror? But listen to me 
seriously, Juan Moreda. It is no business of mine why you are with 
these Portuguese, though it is plain enough that you ark like to get 
out of their company. You have told me that this is your first voyage to 
wes coast. It will rest with yourself whether or not it shall be your 

ast,’”’ 

“T tell you, Tio Jorje, that I cannot understand riddles,” said the 
tailor, impatiently, and quatling another goblet of the fiery liquid. “ If 
you have anything to propose, speak out at once like an honest man.” 

“ Very right; there are none but honest meu here,” replied the trader 
with his ambiguous smile, which more resembled asneer. ‘“ Do you know, 
Juan, that you have a strong constitution, but with a natural tendency to 
bile? The sturdy health which you have brought from the hiils and 
bays of Galicia has saved you for this time, but another voyage will be 
your death.’ 


‘ 2 . ° ° 

* Are you s0 sure of that, Tio Jorje 2” asked the young man, in an un- 
easy tone. 

“Of course. How should I have been fifteen years in this country 
not to be certain of so simple amatter? There is no need ofa conjuror 


to tell you that. When you quit this coast it must be never to re- 
turn.” 


“ And the fortune of which you spoke ?” 

“ It must bemade before you go. You must leave your vessel to-mor- 
row night an hour before she sails, and come directly here. 
isin too great haste to spend any time in looking for you.”’ 

“ Ldo not know,” said the sailor, thoughtfuliy. “ We are very short 
handed. Two of our best men died yesterday of the fever. It is mors 
than likely that he will seek me here, and if you refuse to give me up 
he will bring King Benjie with all his tribe upon you.” ' 

“I shall not yolass, Don Juan. Do you take me for a fool or a boy 
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On the contrary, I shall do all in my power to discover your hiding place, 
but, unfortunately, without success. Have you never heard, my dear 
fellow, that King Benjie’s dominions terminate at the Rio Angra, five 
miles from this house? The Angra people are old friends and cus- 
tomers of mine, and wil) never give up a person whom I require them 
to protect. Once across the river you are safe from Macarao, with all 
the Sengo vagubonds at his heels. Well then, thisismy plan. The day 
after your schoone* sails, you shall set off up the Quorra for the great 
market of Bocqua, and thence to Funda, Nouftie, Haussa, and the other 
countries along theriver. In six months you may return with all your 
canoes deep laden with the best of slaves, like these Felatahs: and with 
ivory, oil, ostrich feathers, and, perchance gold dust. No white man has 
ever attempted such an expedition, because none has had the advantages 
which you will have. You have health, strength, keenness, and resolu- 
tion. I will supply the means for the voyage, and, in return, will ask 
only one-half the proceeds. You have every chance of success; and, if 
you succeed, your fortune is made.” 

There was so much in this proposition suited to the character, at once 
bold and covetous, of the young Spaniard, that he did not hesitate to ac- 
cede to it. The remainder of the evening was spent in discussing the 
details ofthe scheme. The two confederates retired early to rest, ex- 
pecting a busy day onthe morrow. They were aroused, however, 
earlier than they anticipated, by loud outcries from the shed. Fearing 
some mischanee, they hastened out to learn the cause, and found that 
Tio Jorje’s slaves, who had been left to watch the prisoners, had, as usaal, 
pertormed their duty by going to sleep attheir post ; taking advantage of 
this negligence, the Felatah prince, whose manacles they had forgotten 


to replace, had managed to break the bar which connected his feet, and | 


thus to effect his escape. The delinquents, terrified at the idea of their 
master’s wrath, had forthwith begun to belabour the remaining Felatahs, 
by way of demonstrating their attention to their chrrge. This evidence, 
however, did not satisfy their master, who no sooner understood what 
had occurred, than he seized an instrument, not unlike a small flail, 
which was suspended near at hand, and, amid furious curses, wielded 
it with such effect on the naked backs and limbs of the negligent guar- 
dians as to elicit screams of pain. Tio Jorje’s countenance, during this 
castigation, assumed such a demoniac expression as to startle even Juan 
Moreda. 

‘Why do you stay to punish these fellows ?” he asked. 
cal will escape in the meantime.” 

“ Never fear,” replied the trader, hanging up his scourge, when his an- 
ger was somewhat abated. ‘“ There is ample time to take him before 
the boatscomeup. And since youare tond of the chase, Juan, you shall 
have a negro-hunt by way of pastime.” 

“ Aha, Uncle Reinhold!” said the sailor ; ‘‘now we shall see what the 
hounds, of which you brag so much, are really worth. Do you believe 
they will ran down the Felatah ?”’ 

“We shall see,” replied thetrader. ‘“ Bring out the dogs, there, you 
skulking villains !”’ 

His slaves, tumbling over one another in their eagerness to obey his 
command, quickly led forth from a small mud-walled jhut two blood- 
hounds of the true African breed, which is esteemed the finest in the 
world. They were rather more than two feet in height, and formed 
with greatsymmetry, both for strength and speed. ‘Their colour was 
a reddish tan, deepening nearly to black on the upper pact of the body ; 
each hada white spot in the middle of the forehead, which was broad 
and full, not flat, as in the Cuban variety. The narrow tapering muzzle 
and ample nostrils were proof at unce of good breed and sce t. Their 
ears were not large, but softand pendulous, and their eyes had a gentle, 
lambent expression, until excited by anger or in the chase, when their 
glare of deep ferocity was fearful to behold. They now fawned upon 
the trader as he held them by the leash, whining, licking his hands, and 
in every way testifying their pleasure at the sight oftheir master. But, 
on beholding Juan Moreda, they sprang violently towards him as far as 
the length of their leash would permit, barking loudly and fiercely. 
The outbreak was so sudden and unexpected that Juan started back in 
alarm, and then exclaimed with an angry imprecation,— 

“Ts this your sport, Tio Jorje, to teach your rascally dogs to fly at your 
friends 1” 


“ The ras- 


“By no means, my dear fellow,” replied Tio Jorje, laughing, with his | 
sarcastic chuckle. “It is a whim of their own, and a bad omen for you, | 


Juan; that is all. When the dogs fly ata stranger of their own accord, 
it ig a sure forewarning of a bad end. I never knew it to fail.” 

Juan, who was superstitious, changed colour at these words. 

“You are fond of a joke, Uncle Reinhold,” said he. “ But come, we 
have no time to lose; lay them on.” 

The trader called fer the manacles which the Felatah had worn, and 
threw them down before the dogs. When they had snuffed at these at- 
tentively for a few moments, he led them to the spot in the shed which 
the prisoner had occupied, aud removed the leash from their necks. The 
hounds, with their nostrils to the ground, began to make short turns 
about the place, gradually extending the circle of their movements, until, 
at length, a loud bark from one of them announced that he had found the 
scent. Both then started off directly to the west, followed by Juan and 
most of the servants, leaving Reinhold with a few of his slaves to await 
their return ai the shed. 

At first the scent appeared to be weak, and the progress of the dogs 

was slow, and frequently interrupted. At the end of three miles, how- 
ever, they reached a grassy spot, closely embowered in a dense thicket, 
where the fugitive—no duubt thinking himself safely concealed—had 
evideutly paused to rest his stiffened limbs, enfeebled by the fetters 
which they had worn so long. The deep baying of the hounds had pro- 
bably aroused him from his dream of security, for the trail was now fresh 
and strong, and the dogs rushed swiftly aleng, followed with difficulty by 
Juan and the panting slaves. At length, where the path entered a long 
d narrow glade, the Felatah became visible in the distance, and the 
gs opened upon him with a far-resounding cry, which caused him at 
to look back in terror, and then to redouble his speed. 
** The Rio Angra! the Rio Angra! He willswim it and escape!” ex- 
aimed in Portuguese the interpreter, who was near Juan in the chase. 
“The Angra people will keep him, and send him to Kano for his 
ransom.” 

On hearing these words, Juan shouted to cheer up the dogs, and bound- 
ed forward himself at a speed which soon left the negroes behind. He 
was, however, too late. When he reached the bank of the stream, the 
Felatah was already half-way across, cleaving the water with powerful 
strokés. 

“Tn thére! in there!” cried the seaman to the dogs. “ Bring him 
back !”" 

But to his surprise they refused, whining anxiously; aud when he 
repeated his command, they barked fiercely, and withdrew to a little 
distance, where they stood panting and gazing with fiery eyes at the 
swimmer. 

“Come back, Felatah! back, or I fire!” cried Juan, drawing a pistol 
from his belt, and levelling it at the fugitive. The latter looked back, 
and, seeing the action, replied by a shout of derision and continued to 
urge his course toward the opposite bank, well knowing that his life was 
too valuable to the white man to be in danger from him. But his cry 
had roused from slumber the dreadful monarch of that watery realm. 
The negroes, who had now come up, beheld in mid-current the fatal rip- 
ple which marked the swift track of the alligator towards his prey, “ Cay- 
man! cayman !’’ they shouted in horror. The hapless fugitive evidently 
understood the warning, for he made convulsive efforts te reach the bank. 
It was in vain. In another moment the spectators saw him fling his 
arms above his head with a yell of agony, which chilled the veins of 
those who heard it. Before,they could breathe he had disappeared; a 
dark patch of blood rose to the bubbling surface, and was quickly swepi 
down the current; and then the broad and rapid river rolled on unrutHed 
as before. 

Bestowing a few curses upon what he termed the wilful folly of the 
poor wretch, who had thus escaped from a painful captivity to meet a 
horrible death, Juan Moreda hastened back to inform the trader of the 
ill-success of his first essay in slave-hunting. He had, however, only 
time for a brief announcement; for the boats of the schooner, under the 
charge of the chief mate, with the canoes from King Benjie’s town, were 
already at the landing-place, and the utmost expedition was required to 


the master of the schooner, to pass the bar with the ebb-tide soon after 
midnight, as the English cruiser, which had hitherto guarded the mouth 
of the river, had just withdrawn in pursuit of another slaver. Great 
exertions were therefore made to hasten the embarkation; and shortly 
before sunset the last boat-load left the trader’s compound under the 
command of the secoad mate. 


Portuguese seamen in the buat. 
Shortly before the dawn on the following morning, the trader was 
aroused from his sleep by a loud knocking at his door, accompanied by a 





get the slaves on board before night. It was the intention of Macarao, 








The former, a sallow, gaunt Portuguese, with a sinister smileyn his 
yellow features, addressed the old man with exaggerated politenea& — 

“It gives me extreme pain to be obliged to disturb you, senhor, akuch 
an unseasonable hour; but if you wiil have the goodness to point ouhe 
exact part of your house where you have concealed my rascal of a 
ond mate, it will save me the distressing annoyance of being compel 
to flash a little powder in your thatch to roast the villain out.” 

“ My dear friend,” replied the trader, with even more cordiality, “ upo\ 
my word, I know nothing at all of your second mate, who started for tha 
schooner, as I thought, just before sunset. However, if you doubt me, 
search the house, or burn it down, just as you please. Do not coxsider 
me in any manner.” : 

“ Thank you—you are only too good,” returned the Portuguese, in the 
same tone. “I understand, then, that you will give us every assistance 
in your power for retaking the deserter ?” 

“Without question, senhor,” replied the;trader. “Could you doubt 
it?” 

“ Perhaps, then,” continued the other, “ you would oblige me by or- 
dering out your dogs.”’ , 

“The dogs!” said Tio Jorje, starting. “Do you mean to run him 
down ?” 

“Of course I do, my good friend. Your dogs, I take it, will not harm 
him, but merely hold him with a gentle nip at the back of the neck til! I 
come up !” 

“1 do not know,” replied the other in a serious tone. “ They flew at 
him yesterday, when | brought them out for the Felatah. They have an 
| antipathy to him, and I should be sorry to set them upon him.” 

He spoke so evidently in earnest that Macaro ahesitated for a moment; 
but then he said,— : 

‘“ The raseal must take his chance. He has brought it upon himself; 
and we have no time to lose. The dogs here, you scoundrels!” he con- 
tinued, addressing Tio Jorje’s slaves. The latter looked at their master, 
who did not venture to countermand the order, and the animals were 
brought out. When they were led to Macarao, they barked, whined, 
and fawned upon him after their fashion, as if glad to see an old 
acquaintance. 

“ How will you give them the scent?” asked the trader. “I have 
nothing of Juan’s here.” : 

“T will not dispute your word, Tio Jorje,” replied the other, “as it 
would be extremely uncivil; and so it is fortunate that i came provided 
for all needs.” 

Thus speaking, he opened a small bundle, carefully tied up in a cloth, 
and taking out a pair of shoes, which seemed to have been lately worn, 
| cast them down before the dogs. After smelling eagerly at them ,they 
| gave a quick, simultaneous bark, apparently in sigu of recognition. 

Then, with muzzles to the ground, they made a wide circuit at some dis- 
tance from the house, and finally set off rapidly towards the west, pro- 
'claiming their course by loud and prolonged howls. They were in- 
stantly followed by Macarao and his men, with all the negroes who were 
capable of keeping up with the chase. ‘ 
| ‘The trail led at first directly towards the thicket in which the ill-fated 
| Felatah had taken refuge. In fact, the spot had been designated by the 
trader to his confederate, as a place of concealment until the schooner 
should be out of the river; or if, on the other hand, Macarao should come 
up to scour the country for him, Tio Jorje was to give him warning by a 
messenger to withdraw across the Angra, where he would be out of the 
reach of pursuit. Neither of them had anticipated that Macarao would 
employ the dogs in the search, as, for many reasons, such a mode of re- 
| taking deserters is hardly ever resorted to; and thus it happened that 
| Juan’s first intimation of the approach of his pursuers was by the baying 
| of the dogs, as they came swiftly down the path. The young Spaniard 
| started from his grassy couch, and fled at his utmost speed towards the 
| river, where he knew that a canoe had been left in readiness for himby di- 
/rection of Tio Jorje. It is hardly possible that, at this moment, some 
thought should not have flashed across his mind of the strange coinci- 
dence between his situation and that of the wretched captive whum he 
had hunted to death on the previous day. This must particularly have 
| been the case, when, on reaching the end of a long and narrow glade, he 
| looked back and saw his pursuers just entering it. They recognised him 














| at the same moment, and the dogs baying fiercely, sprang forward at a 
pace so rapid that Macarao was barely able to keep them in sight. When 
he reached the bank of the river he found them standing there, and bark- 
ing furiously at the deserter, who, erect in the prow ofa canoe, was ply- 
ing his paddle with desperate energy, and had already gained the middle 
of the stream. : ; 
‘Come back, you scoundrel !” exclaimed the slaver-captain. “ You 
know me well, Juan Moreda, and ” here he swore a tremendous oath 
—** unless you instantly put about, I will send a bullet through you.” _ 
The fugitive was seen to look back anxiously, as if measuring the dis- 
tance and making up his mind; then he replied in a determined tone, _ 
‘« Fire, and do your worst !” adding epithets and an imprecation which 
need not be repeated. 
He had hardly uttered the words when an unexpected accident took 
vlace. A large tree, brought down, probably, from the upper country by 
the summer floods, had here become fast in mid-channel, with its roots 
embedded in the mud, and its branches swaying on the surface, Juan, 
while paddling with his face averted towards his pursuers, had unwitting- 
ly urged his canoe directly upon this obstruction. So violent was the 
shock that he was thrown out ; and when he rose to the surface, it was to 
find that he had been swept by the current some distance below the canoe, 
which had lodged in the branches of the tree. He was seen at first to 
make an effort to regain it, which the violence of the stream, flowing with 
the full force of the ebb-tide, rendered impossible. He then turned to- 
wards the other bank ; but at that moment the fatal ripple was seen, and 
the negroes raised the thrilling cry of ** Cayman! cayman!” _ ; 
Then ensued an exact repetition of the horrible scene of which the 
wretched swimmer had himself been a witness only a few hours before. 
The frenzied struggles to reach the shore, the arms flung wildly in the 
air, the strong man’s screamn of mortal agony, the closing waters, and the 
dark stain of blood bubbling to the surface, and floating down the current, 
were all beheldin silent horror by the spectators on the bank, On one otf 
them, a Portuguese seaman, this spectacle of speedy and awful retributioi 
made a deep and permanent impression ; and many years afterward he re- 
lated to a chance shipmate, on board an honest merchant vessel, the parti- 
culars of an occurrence which had led him to renounce all participation 
in the unhallowed traffic in which Juan Moreda met his dreadful but t:o 
well-merited fate. 
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THE GIRONDISTS, JACOBINS, AND M. DE LA- 
MARTINE, DEPUTY FOR MACON. 


Histoire des Girondins. Par A. De Lamartine. Paris, 1847. Furne et 
Cie. History of the Girondists; or, Personal Memoirs of the Patriots 
of the French Revolution. From Unpublished Sources. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine. In 3vols. Translated by H. T. Ryde. London, 1847. 
H. G. Bohn. 


If Byron, more than a quarter of a century ago, then in the height of 
his political fame, had announced his intention to write a history of any 
particular event or party in modern time—such, for instance, as the Re- 
volution of 1688, or the History of the Whigs and Charles James Fox— 
the circumstance would have created,even in matter-of-fact England, ex 
citement, wonder, and most uncommon interest. What, then, must — 
been the excitement in most excitable and mercurial France, when 7 18 
author of the Méditations Poétiques, of the Voyage en Orient, and wnat oy 
bad undertaken to produce eight volumes of history in eighteen = 18 
and of history, too, which has been already handled by some of the most 
able and eloquent pens in France! d he f 

In all civilized European countries, the flights of poets an¢ ‘ + = 

tions of historians have been hitherto deemed nearly incompé: ) os 
though there are exceptions, asin the case of Schiller = ‘ ir i alter 
Scott, yet these exceptions do but prove the universality o ' 26 ru “ 
| Neither Hume, Gibbon, Robertson, Hallam, nor Ling —— — 
| selves, were addicted to poetry ; nor, that we are hig 0 Ay ib ry 
| Mignet, Lacretelle, Anquetil, Guizot, or Thiers, ever a beads de r: rs, 
| whether in infancy or manhood. Nor do the Italians or} ad - ur- 
nish us with poet-historians. Machiavelli, indeed, may on ® Grama 
| The Mandragola; but neither Father Paul, Giannone, ¢ luratori, Dennina 
nor Guicciardini Mariana, can be considered as having contributed to 
oe £ - 
. We do not mean to say that it is not possible for a poet to be an histo- 
rian, or an orator to be a writer; but the combination of such gifts is of 














7. : . | . : nme and te srame > te over 
The two confederates shook hands, and the rarest ; and if the por tical »ervour and te mper ment pre — 4 
bade adieu with a meaning smile, w hich did not escape the notice of the | the reasoning and reflective tac ulties, what we gain in colouring 


: ’ anne srsont aracter and 
imagery we lose in body and substance. In his personal character ¢ 


| 
| career, Alphonse de Lamartine has displayed all the waywardaess and 
| 


eccentricity of the puetical character. He has been everything by fits 


tremendous hubbub, At once conjecturing the cause of the uproar he | and nothing long. He has been monarchical under prepie on 
stepped calmly out, and encountered his old friend Macarao, with balf-a- | Charles X.; dynastic in the earlier part of the reign _ — tic if pe 
dozen seamen from the ship, and ascore of King Benjie’s dusky subjects. | and now, according to his last speech at Macon, he is democratic, 
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ina man of fifty-five 


i ti t sense. These changes 
no aM all = fee pe amen aud all of which produce, so long as 


: : ssion, sufficiently indicate the 
they »8t, acc ingen i Bowe “and enthusiasm, generally the 
name uy in the deputy for Macon. From his 


Pp’ : f th ical fi nly, . 
incifeats of the poetic aod when, as a thoughtful and melancholy in- 
carlett Jong the Riole at his mother’s knee, in the rude and uncongenial 


ered by turns, Lamartine trul 
chinate of ‘ a ne om Sami of his youth were om 
chabert vf an t oak ‘or by the reaction of the Restoration, which 
goliterated by foreign ‘ave’, complished but timid and reserved 
fuad him returned to France an accomp tes Fro: 1814 to 
man, in his twenty-third or twenty-fourth year. roa: 1 
yous . in the cavalry; but during this period he 
1816, he served two years 1 De B “ dof that Ital 
ht more of Byron, and Goethe, and De Beranger, and o y 
though rtion of his early manhood, than of all the 
in which he had spent a po df Enact cal faneak 
t captains which France produce » from Du Guesclin a yard, 
a PO tinat and Dumourtez. For it would not answer for a Royalist 
ffice ‘ those days to accord any merit to “‘/e petit Caporal’” and his cloud 
pr poet hails without birth or breeding. 
of upstart mars d at thi iod ceased in France, but the voice 
The clangour of arms had at this period ce a — 
f the poet was—except in one instance—scarcely heard. 1 leas, ho 
: A sw beginning to germinate, and literature to re-assert its rights. 
The eloquent prose of Chateaubriand was listened to under the reign - 
king, himself both author and translator. People were fa- 
a lettered 8 oft talons aaa 
‘ sued with battles, and blood, and conquest, and its bitter fruits; a 
bee = the elite, though disliking De Beranger, felt the want of somethin 
co alee the place of such poetry as was a orded by the materialist schoo 
i but that most glorious, most pathetic, most ten- 
of Delille. There was rst g , t “va gag ® 
der, and most nataral of ballad writers, who presented himse — 
of the songs of this brilliant writer caused the hearts of even po . 
alists to palpitate ; but the yer and ultra-democratic ten enc : 
his strophes could be neither forgotten nor forgiven by the France of the 
Restoration; therefore, for want of a really national poet, /es etres bien 
vensants fell, from 1814 to 1819, on translations from Byron und Goethe, 
‘which were read and admired, not merely in the Faubourg St. Germain, 
but in the Chaussee d’Antin. But in 1820, the young Royalist, who had 
drunk of the inspiration of Goethe and of Byron, whu admired Chateau- 
briand and relished—Royalist though he was—De Beranger, returned to 
his country, and entered the gardes du corps. In the sombre allees of St. 
Cloud—in the wild walks of the forest of Fontainbleau—in the trim 
gardens of Versailles—in the cloudy climate of Burgund ys and in the 
heart of the vines of the Cote d’Or, he produced his Meditations Poet- 
iques. The small volume was soon printed and launched on the waters ; 
and within a week after it had been read, literary France hailed the 
book and its author with transports of enthusiasm, as the greatest poeti- 
cal genius of the country. This was in 1820; and though De Beranger 
was then cherished by the fond and faithful few all the more because he 
was oppressed, and persecuted, and tolerated by the Royalists for his ex- 
quisite pathos, polish, and style, and feeling, 80 eminently French; yet 
the pages of Lamartine caused the descriptive style of Delille, the ma- 
terialist poetry of Parny,and the epigrammatic poetry of Voltaire and 
Lebrun, to pall on the public taste. Though in different walks, De Be- 
ranger and Lamartine divided the public favour and popularity. 

The first volume of Meditations was followed by a second, and the 
second by a Dernier Chant du Pelerinage d’ Harold. In 1821 M. de La- 
martine then in the zenith of his fame, married, we believe, an Euglish 
lady of good fortune,—at least a lady bora in England, whose family 
pessessed some estates in that bold Burgundy in which he first saw the 
light. Soon after his marriage he was pp secretary of embassy at 
Naples, where he won golden opinions by the grace and amenity of his 
manners. It was under the charm and inspiration of an Italian sky, and 
amidst the turmoil of daily labour, that he composed his Harmonies 
Poetiques. After having filled the place of secretary of embassy at 
Naples, Rome, and Florence, Charles X. appointed him, in 1825 his 
charge d’affaires in Tuscany 

At Florence he became the favourite and friend of the grand duke. 
There was scarcely a day that the prince and poet did not see each other. 
The excellent sovereign condescended to treat his friend as though he 
himself were not a prince, but a gentleman and a man of letters, as he is, 
as we have ourselves known him, and must ever be. It was while resid- 
ing at Florence that Lamartine had that duel with General Pepe, which 
created such a sensation at the time, and in which the poet was slightly 
wounded. The grand duke was for expelling Pepe fromthe Tuscan ter- 
ritory, but De Lamartine defended hisadversary, and prevented Pepe from 
becoming a second or a third time a wanderer and an exile. 

The Harmonies Poetiques produced for their author a European reputa- 
tion. They were accepted by France as the sentiments and feelings of a 
poetical nature—as pages in the private life ofagifted and impressionable 
man—pages written sometimes under the impression of melancholy and 
sadness—sometimes of hope and joy, and the bright influences ofSeciety 
—sometimes of despondency and gloom. This was in the beginning of 
1829. Before the autumn ofthe year the Polignac ministry was formed, 
and Jules de Polignac, who hada high opinion of Lamartine, offeced thé 
poet the post of foreign affairs, which he had the good sense to decline. 
Subsequently he was named minister plenipotentiary to Greece, but had 
not left Paris to occupy his post when the Revolution of 1830 broke out. 
But though his brother’s family had served the House of Orleans, and the 
Government of July offered to ratify the appointment of their predeces- 
sors, still, not even his desire to visit the classic land of Greece could in- 
duce Lamartine to pass so rapidly over from the vanquished to the victors. 
No; like agentleman and a poet, he resigned his post, and becoming 
again asimple ci‘izen, paid his last respectful homage to the mistaken and 
misguided Charles X. 

In 1831 he set out for the East, to make that journey which has since 
become world-renowned in his best known work, the Voyage en Orient, 
and which from the style reminds us of the work now under review. Dur- 
ing his travels he lost at Beyrout a loved, and we believe, an only daugh- 
ter. It was in this famous tour, in January 1833, he learned, when at 
Jerusalem, that he had been elected deputy for Bergues. He returned to 
France in the course of 1834, published his travels in the East, and took 
his place in the Chamber. From: the commencement of the session of 
1834, his voice was heard at the tribune; but though he discoursed of mat- 
ters neither practical nor material, it was plain enough that he had many 
of the gifts of the orator, and that he might one day hope to be among the 
most prominent and pepular, as he was even thus early one of the most 
gifted and noble-purposed, speakers in the chamber. His speech on the 
discussion of the address disclosed broad and large views, and so accepta- 
ble were they to the nation at large, thatin 1834 the poet-orator was named 
for Macon, his native city, as well as for Bergues. His speeches in 1837 
on Education, on the subject of Algiers, and on the Sugar question, reveal- 
ed less and less of the poet and more of the man of the world, desiring to 
handle affairs as a statesman and politician, but withal they were marked 
with the impress of a fervid imagination. He supported at this season 
the Mole cabinet, and it is probable, if that statesman had continued in of- 
fice, he would have offered to Lamartine a portfolio. 

In 1839, the future author of the Girondins was reporter of the budget 
on foreign affairs ; and, probably, seeing the fame which M. Thiers had 
acquired as an historian, and how considerably this fame had subserved 
his views as a politician, he resolved at this time to become an historian 
too. But, meanwhile, he continued to labour on ina different walk of 
literature, and produced that remarkable work Jocelyn, That his imagi- 
nation was not, however, cultivated at this period, to the exclusion of 
other faculties, is apparent from the admirable speech he made against the 
infliction of the punishment of death—a speech which extorted encomi- 

ums from those who deemed it necessary to continue the junishment 

In 1840,Lamartine made the knowledge he had acquired as a traveller 
subsidiary to his views on the Eastern question; and applied the lan- 
guage and the generous sympathies of a poet and a man of heart and 
feeling to a foreign question. From 1841 to the present time he has 
taken always a considerable, and often a permanent, share in the labour of 
the chamber. He voted against the fortifications of Paris against the 
arming of the detached forts; took a leading part on all discussions on 
foreign politics, and was almost always to be found on the generous noble, 
and humane side. Thus he was the first to defend the Legitimist De 
ties who proceeded to pay their homage to the pilgrim of Belgrave Square, 
and was also prompt to defend Emile de Girardin, the clever editor of 
the Presse, against whom an ungenerous set had been made. This again 

showed the generous and chivalrous instinct of the poet, which no com- 
merce with men, no mixing with the politicians and intriguers of a cor- 
rupt court could chill or repress. But though the thoughts and the con- 
ceptions of Lamartine were as lofty and poetical as ever, yet his style 
of speaking had unquestionably undergone a considerable change. Ithad 

‘come more simple and less stilted and solemn in outward form; but 


pu- 


still you saw before you the poet of fervid impressions and warm imagi- 

nation. is 
—— do we enter into these particulars? the reader may ask. For 

no ay 2 ° 

no other purpves, then, but to show the type and character of Lamartine’s 


mind, and to atnounce to him the 
work before us that Weighing and wi 
ng discrimination in silting out an 


fact, that he is not to expect in the 
nnowing—that poising and balanc- 


style—spangled with gems, some of “ purest ray serene,” some dazzlin 
and gaudy even to garishness—abundant yet prolix—rhythmical au 
measured, yet wanting pega d in variety he is sure to find in every 
chapter. it was, however, notwithstanding all Lamartine’s genius, a bold 
task for him to undertake this lab ur in the middle of the year 1847. 
The history of the time had been written at te time by some who were 
actors and some who were observers, either in the shape of memoirs, 
sketches, or more pretentious works. First, there were the memoirs of 
the able and instructed De Bouille, which appeared first in England in 
1797, and afterwards in Paris, after the marquis’s death, in 1801, and 
which were subsequently published in the collection of memoirs relative 
to the French Revolution, by Berville and Barriere in 1821. On these 
volumes—written, as Mallet de Pan says, with the straightforwardness 
of a soldier and the veracity of an honest man—M. de Lamartine has 
largely drawn, though he does not share their authors’ opinions as to Philip 
Egalite, whom De Bouille, who knew him well, calls the most atrocious 
and meanest of villains. Secondly, there were the memoirs of the inge- 
nious, enterprising, and able Dumouriez ,soldier, scholar, traveller, diplo- 
matist, general-in-chief, exile; who had fought in the seven years’ war 
—travelled in Italy, Spain, Corsica, Poland, Sweden; who had been 
charged with several missions in 1769, 1770, 1775 1776, and 1777; and 
who, on one of those occasions, in doing the secret work of the monarch 
Lonis XV., which the king had not communicated to his minister, was 
by that minister, the Duke d’Aiguillon, cast into the Bastille. These me- 
moirs, written with spirit and intelligence, are in themselves a rich miue 
of history, biography, and anecdote. é 
There are also the memoirs of the irresolute Servan, a short time min- 
ister of war; the memoirs of Riouffe on the a of Terror; of Puisaye 
and La Rochejacquelein on the war of La Vendee; of Bezenval on the 
army and the court; of Mallet du Pan and Camille Desmoulins; of the 
Marquis de Ferrieres and Bailly ; of Bertrand de Moleville, who publish- 
ed a History of the Revolutionin ten volumes, Annals of tke Revolution in 
nine volumes, and Memoirs on the Reign of Louis XVI. so late as 1816; 
and last, though not least, among a multitude of others, there are the 
memoirs of the gifted, courageous, and unfortunate Madame Roland, pub- 
lished, in the collection of Berville and Barriere, by Bossange in 1820. 
From all these—from the commentaries of Benner, the collections of 
Buchez and Rouz,—Toulougeon and Lacretelle,—Felix Bodin, Thiers, 
an! Mignet, have already composed histories, three of which are classical, 
—we mean the works of Lacretelle, Mignet, and Thiers. Why, there- 
fore, it may be asked, has M. de Lamartine written? L[liustrious in poetry, 
he wishes to achieve additional renown, not merely as a poet, politician, 
and orator, but as a historical writer. He perceives the other public men 
in France—as Guizot, Thiers, De Barante, St. Aulaire, De Satvandy, and 
Mignet—have rendered themselves celebrated by historical writings ; 


knows no reason why he, too, should not try his hand against the fatalist 
school of French historians. But, in undervaking his task, the deputy for 
Macon has proceeded to write history as he would compose a poem or 
adrama. He has created heroes and victims—interesting episodes and 
disastrous situations. We have portraits, anon in the deepest shade; but 
though this is exciting and agreeable reading, it is not history in the pro- 
per sense of the word, but eloquent and picturesque melo-drama. In- 
deed, M. de Lamartine fully admits it is not history ; for, in his preface, 
he says,—“ Ce livre n’a pas les pretensions de l’histvire, il ne doit pas en 
affecter la solennite.” In another sentence, he says it is an intermediate 
labour between history and memoirs. Events do not occupy so much 
space as men and ideas. It isa study of a group of men and a few 
mouths of reyolution. When an author speaks so humbly—so diffidently, 
he must, indeed, be a hard-hearted and snarling critic who would take 
bim to task. : . 

We have written, says M. de Lamartine, after having scrupulously in- 
vestigated facts and characters, ‘‘ Nous ne demandons pas foi sur parole."’ 
How this may be we cannot undertake — to say ; but as assiduous 
readers of the French newspapers, and more especially of the Debats, 
Constitutionnel, and Siecle, we positively aver that there has never, with- 
in our recollection, been published a work in which the relatives, direct 
and collateral, of the parties spoken of have so numerously rushed into 
print to correct inaccuracies. Scarcely a day has passed for the four last 
months that some relative, or connexion, or descendant of some of the 
parties spoken of, has not written to rectify some mistake, important or 
unimportant. Many of these persons, we admit, have shown an over- 
susceptibility ; and some of them have eudeavoured—very naturally, 
though the task were equally vain and impossible—to brighten the ruined 
character of some of their relatives; but, in numerous instances, M de 
Lamartine has been careless and hasty, and has entrusted to others the 
performance of duties which he ought himself to have undertaken in per- 
son. He commences his history rather arbitrarily at the death-bed of 
Mirabeanu, i. e. April 2, 1791; for, with the true carelessness of a poet, 
from the beginning to the ending of his book, M. de Lamartine does not 
give a single date; nur is there a summary, a heading, or a table of con: 
tents, to help the reader. Anquetil and Mongalliard give, as well as we 
remember, the precise age of the famous orator (he was forty-two years 
of age), and insinuate, if they do not assert, that he was poisoned; but 
these details are above the attention of a poet, and M. de Lamartine does 
not think it necessary to: lludetothem. Neither does he tell his readers 
one word as to the magnitude of the funeral, other than that bells tolled 
and minute-guns were fired. He does not at all deem it necessary to 
staie that all the public places of amusement were shut, and that the 
National Assembly ordered a mourning of eight days. The following 
general sketch of the man is graphic and most dramatically told, and we 
tind the meaning of the author tolerably fairly translated in Bohn’s Stand- 
ard Library :— 


‘“‘Mirabeau’s education was as rough and as rude as the hand of his 
father, who was styled the friend of man, but whose restless spirit and 
selfish vanity rendered him the persecuter of his wife and the tyrant of 
all his family. The only virtue he was taught was honour, for by that 
name in those days they dignified that ceremonious demeanour which 
was too frequently but the show of probity and the elegance of vice. En- 
tering the army at an early age, he acquired nothing of military habits, 
except a love of licentiousness and play. The hand of his father was 
constantly extended, not to aid him in rising, but to depress him. His 
youth was passed in the prisons of the State. ° id ° 

“ Released from gaol, in order, by his father’s command, to attempt ‘o 
form a marriage, beset with difficulties, with Mademoiselle de Marignan, 
a rich heiress of one of the greatest families of Provence, he displayed, 
like a wrestler, all kinds of stratagems and daring schemes of policy in 
the small theatre of Aix. Cunning, seduction, courage,—he used every 
resource of his nature to succeed, and he succeeded ; but he was hardly 
married before fresh persecutions beset him, and the stronghold of Pon- 
tarlier gaped to enclose him. A love, which his Lettres 4 Sophie has ren- 
dered immortal, opened its gates and freed him. He carried off Madame 
de Monier from her aged husband. The lovers, happy for some months, 
took refuge in Holland; they were seized there, separated, and shut 
up,—the one in a convent, and the other in the dungeon of Vincennes. 
Love, which, like fire in the veins of the earth, is always detected in 
some crevice of man’s destiny, lighted in a single and ardent blaze all 
Mirabeau’s pa, In his vengeance, it was outraged love that he ap- 
peased in liberty,—it was love which he sought and which delivered 
him ; in study, it was love which still illustrated his path. 
scure into his cell, he quitted ita writer, orator, statesman, but perverted 
—ripe for any thing, even to sell himself, in order to buy fortune and 
celebrity. * * * The bank of St. Charles—the institutions of Holland 
—the books of Prussia—the skirmish with Beaumarchais—his style and 


of European power, finance—those biting invectives—that war of words 
with the ministers or men of the hour, resembled the Roman forum in 
the days of Clodius and Cicero. , We discern the men of antiquity in even 
his most modern controversies. ’ ai ’ 
“From the moment of his entry into the National Assembly he filled 
it; he was the whole people. 
ments coups d’ élat. He placed himself on a level with the throne, and 
the nobility felt itself subdued by a power emanating from its own body. 
The clergy, which is the people, and desires to reconcile the democracy 
with the Church, lends him its influence, in order to destroy the double 
aristocracy of the nobility and bishops. 
a All that had been built by antiquity and cemented by ages fellin a 
few mouths, Mirabeau alone preserved his presence of mind in the 
midst of this ruin. His character of tribune ceases, that of the statesman 
begins, and in this he is even greater than inthe other. There, when 
allelse creep and crawl, he acts with firmness, and advaaces boldly. 
Tbe Revolution in his brain is no longer a momentary idea—it is a set- 
tled plan. The philosophy of the eighteenth century, moderated by the 
prudence of policy, flows easily and modelled from his lips. His elo- 
quence, imperative as the law, is now the talent of giving force to rea- 
son. His language lights and inspires every thing ; and though almost 
alone at this moment, ,he has the courage to remain alone. * * * 
He speaks to men now all in the name of his genius. The title is enough 











d eliminating the truth, which are 


to cause obedience to him. His power is based on the assent which 


that Ancillon and Savigny have so become celebrated in Prussia; and he | 


Entering ob- | 


character—his lengthened pleadings on questicus of warfare, the balance | 


His gestures were commands ; his move- | 
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among the chief merits of the historian, But a magnificent and oratorical | truth finds in all minds, and nis strongth again reverts tohim. He con- 


tests with all parties, and rises superior to One and all. All hate him be- 
cause he commands ; and allseek him because he can serve or des 
them. He does not give himself up to any one, but negotiates with each; 
he lays down calmly on the pean she element of this assembly, the 
basis of the reformed constitution; legislation, fiaance, diplomacy, 
war, religion, | acre economy, balances of power, every question he 
approaches and solves, not as a Utopian, but asa politician. The solu- 
tion he gives is always the precise mean b-tween the theoretical and the 
practical. He places reason on the level with manners, and the institu- 
tions of the land in consonance with its habits. He desires a throne to 
support the democracy, liberty in the chambers, and in the will of the 
nation, one and irresistible inthe government. The characteristic of his 
genius so well defined, so ill understood, was less audacity than just- 
ness. Beneath the grandeur of his expression is always to be found unfail- 
ing goodsense. His very vices could not repress the clearness, the sin- 
cerity, of his understanding. 

“ At the foot of the tribune he was a man devoid of shame or virtue ; in 
the tribune he was an honest man. Abandoned to private debauchery, 
bought over by foreign powers, sold to the court in order to satisfy his 
lavish expenditure, he preserved amidst all this infamous traffic of 
his powers, the incorruptibility of his genius. * * The people 
were not his devotees; hisown glory was tne god of his idolatry ; his 
conscience existed but in his thought; the materialism of his age had 
crushed in his heart the expansion, force, and craving for imperishable 
things. His dying words were,‘ Sprinkle me with perfume, crown me 
with flowers, that I may thus enter on an eternal sleep.’ He was espe- 
cially of his time, and his course bears no impress of intinity. Neither his 
character, his acts, nor his thoughts have the brand ofimmortality. If he 
had believed in God, he might have died a martyr, but he would have 
left behind him the religion of reason and the reign of democracy. 

Two of the lines of this description are singularly applicable to our own 
Sheridan: “ Au pied de latribune c’est un homme sans pudeur et sans ver- 
tue; a la tribune c’est un honnete homme.” 

The observations of M. de Lamartine on the effect which Fenelon, Rous- 
seau, and Voltaire had in producing the Revolution, are too remarkable not 
to be extracted at length :— 

‘*¢ Fenelon educated another revolution in the Duke of Burgundy. This 
the King perceived when too late, and expelled the divine seduction from his 
palace. But the revolutioaary policy was born there; there the people read 
the pages of the holy archbishop: Versailles was destined to be, thanks to 
Louis XIV. and Fenelon, at once the palace of despotism and the cradle 
of the Revelution. Montesquieu had sounded the institutions, and analysed 
the laws ofall people. By classing governments he had compared them, by 
comparing he passed judgment on them. * . 
| Jean Jacques Rousseau, less ingenious, but more eloquent, had studied 
politics, not in the laws but in nature. A free but oppressed and suffering 
mind, the palpitation of his noble heart had made every heart beat that had 
been ulcerated by the odious inequality «f social conditions. * * There 
was to be seen the design of God and the excess of His love, but there was 
not enough seen of the infirmity of men. It was che Utopia of government; 
but by this Rousseau ed further astray * * Rousseau was the ideal of 
politics, as Fenelon was the ideal of Christianity. 

“ Voltaire had the genius of criticism, that power of raillery which with- 
ers all it overthrows. He hed made human nature laugh at itself,—had 
felled it low in order to raise it,—had laid bare before it all errors, prejudi- 
ces, iniquities, and crimes of ignorance; he had urged it to rebellion against 
consecrated ideas,—not by the ideal, but by sheer contempt. Destiny gave 
him eighty years of existence, that he might slowly decompose the decayed 
age; he had the time to combat against time, and when he fell he was the 
conqueror. His disciples filled courts, academies, and saloons; those of 
Rousseau grew splenetit and visionary amongst the lower orders of society. 
The one had been the fortunate and eloquent advocate of the arisiocracy, 
the other was the secret consoler and beloved avenger of the Democracy. 
His book was the book of all oppressed and tender souls. Unhappy and 
devotee himself, he had placed God by the side of the people; his doctrines 
sanctified the mind, whilst they led the heart to rebellion, There was ven- 
geance in his very accent, but there was piety also. Voltaire’s followers 
would have overturned altars, those of Rousseau would have raised them.” 
Fraser’s Mag. (To be continued.) 
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SALE OF SHAKSPEARE’S HOUSE. 


This important national event took place on Thursday, Sept. 16th, at 
half-past one o’clock, at the City Auction Mart. Notwithstanding the 
universal interest which we knew it excited, we were scarcely prepared 
to witness such.an extraordinary anxiety on the part of the public to 
ascertain the result of the sale. The attendance was so numerous, that 
half those desirous of being present could not be accommodated in the 
spacious sale-room. 

Amongst those in the room we noticed Sir F. Madden, keeper of the 
MSS. in the British Museum; Mr. Amyot, chairman of the London com- 
mittee; Dr. Thomson, chairman of the Stratford committee: Mr. P. 
Cunningham and Mr. Sheldon, treasurers of the committees of London 
and Stratford; Mr. Wilkes, Mr. Payne Collier, chairman of the general 
meeting of subscribers; Mr. Flower, vir. Charles Knight, Mr. Butter- 
|. worth, Mr. Halliwell, many members of the Shakspeare Society, and 
most of the resident members of the several committees interested in the 
| subject. 
| Mr. Robins, to whom the disposal of the birthplace of the great dra- 
| matist was eatrusted, briefly, but with great ability, directed the atten- 
| tion of the crowded auditory to the circumstances connected with the 
\ sale, which were such as to exonerate from all blame the trustees who 
| acted on the part of the minors to whom the property legally belonged. 
| The property was very valuable as regarded its position in Stratford, and 
iteextent; but its great value arose from its being the spot where the 

immortal Shakspeare first saw the light—a spot which was regarded 

with reverence not only by Englishmen, but by the admirers of genius 
from all countries. It was interesting to observe the steady increase in 

the number of visitors to the shrine of the poet which was taking place. 
| A few years ago one thousand in a year was considered a large number, 
| but last year the number had increased to seven thousand. He was 
quite coufident that such an object as the house in which William Shaks- 
peare first drew his infant breath would be fully appreciated by such an 
assembly as that which he saw around him, aod Gk they would exhibit 
in a practical manner that appreciation. Mr. Robins then read the terms 
of sale, which were in the usual form fer freehold property, and stated 
that he was ready to commence the sale. 

An offer of 1500/. was then made, which was immediately advanced 
— to 2000/., by Mr. Butler, of Clapton, 21007. were then offer and 
alter a very slight pause the following offer, on the part of the Strat- 
ford and London Shakspeare Committees, organized for the purchase of 
Shakspeare’s house, was placed in the hands of Mr. Robins :— 


** TO MR. ROBINS. 
“ We, the undersigned, deputed by the united committees of Stratford 
and London, for raising subscriptions for the purchase of Shakspeare’s 
house, hereby offer a bidding of three thousand pounds. The commit- 
tees having purchased another property, which really constitutes an in- 
tegral portion of Shakspeare’s house, have expended a considerable part 
_ of the amount already raised by public contribution; but, looking at the 
| duty imposed upon them in undertaking to represent the feeling of the 
| nation, they have come to the resolution of making this large and liberal 
| offer for the property now for sale, without regard to the tunds which 
they can at present command, in the confidence that the justice of the 
public will eventually discharge the committees from the individual re- 
sponsibility which they thus incur. (Signed) 
“Tuomas Amyort, Chairman of the London Committee, 
‘*THomas THomson, Chairman of the Stratford Committee. 
“ Peter CunyinoraM, Treasurer o! [the London Committee. 
“ W. Suetpon, Treasurer of the Stratford Committee. 

‘‘ September 16, 1846. 

Mr. Robins having read the offer aloud, said he had the agreeable duty 
of announcing on the part of the trustee that he intended to forego his 
privilege of bidding for the property, after the offer which the commit- 
\ tee had made (L3000), an advance of L960 on the last offer. (Cheers.) 
He was now desirous to know if any one present proposed to offer a 
larger sum? 














A few moments of anxious suspense ensued, when no other bidder ap- 
pearing, the Stratford and London Committees were declared the pur- 
chasers for L3000 amidst immense cheering, which clearly ezhibited the 
gratification which those present felt at the circumstance of this most in- 
teresting national monument having been secured for the nation by the 

| committees. 

The following interesting lots were put up and sold at the subjoined 
prices:— 

Lots 2, 3, and. 4. 


| Visitors’ Books of Autographs 70 guineas—Mr. But- 
| ler, of Clapton, who offered L2000 for the house. 
Lot 7. ditto, 20 guineas. 
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Lot 8. A curious tablet, with a portrait of Shakspeare—J W Pearson, 
it Five carved walnut tree chairs, with needlework backs and 
. B. Fletcher, L5 5s. a ha 
“ter 10. "A gurtate antique carved cabinet, elaborately worked—A. L. 
tler, L10 10 ; , 
erie in diaborately carved Elizabethan chair, cane back—Mr. 
Lilly, L7 7s. ani ‘ 
Lot 12. Another equally curious chair, high back—Mr. Lilly, L1. 
Let 13. An inlaid walnut-tree corner beaufet or closet-—Mr. Lilly, 
L2 2s. 
Lot 14, Two ancient portraits in frames—C. L. Butler, L1 1s. 
’ Lot 15. A small bust of Shakspeare, carved from the veritable mul- 
berry-tree, to the truth of which Mr. Sharp deposed--Thomas Wilkinson, 


L18 18s. 





—— 


Butler, L15 15s. ‘ 

Lot 17. A life-size bust of Shakspeare in plaster, and a copy of the 
church register, tracing the family from its first settlement at Stratford— 
Mr. Goldsmith, L1 15s. 


Lot 18, An elaborately carved oak cabinet, with richly decorated front 
and sides and corner pillars—Mr. Weedon, L10 10s. 

Lot 19, Two carved oak chairs, leather seats—-Mr. Weedon, L1. 10s. 

Lot 20. A fine old black letter bible, 1589—Mr. Weedon, L2 2s. 

Lot 21, A small walnut-tree table, a smal! plaster bust, and a curious 
delf candlestick—Mr. Weedon, 16s. ° 


——— 


PHiscellancous. 


Jenxy Linp ayp THE Mesmerist.—In the Manchester Courier we find | 
the following singular statement, which we give without note or comment : 
‘On the 3d inst., Madile. Jenny Lind, accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. S 
Schwabe, and a few of their friends, attended a seance at Mr. Braid’s, for the 


foot race closed the succession of games, her Maj and the ladies in 
waiting standing at the winning post. Prince Albert and Prince Lesnin- 
gen stationed themselves on an eminence about half-way up the crag 
rocks. Nine mex stripped to shirt and kilt, some with boots, others wit 
brogues, and ene or two barefooted, bounded off in an excellent style. 
The first quarter was made at atremendous pace, but few of the com- 
petitors had bottom enough for the whole. One by one they enegen 
in single line like a string of wild fowl in flight. Colin Macdona > a 
Lochaber man, wasalong way a-head, clearing bog and rock with the 
agility of a roe, until a malicious stone tripped him, and by his fall en- 
a sled the second to gain afew yards upon him. He, however, came 
down and overturned into a hole. Macdonald recovered his lost grouhd, 
and finally ran in a winner by sey 4 or forty yards. To show how little 
his long run had exhausted him, he leap -d over the long line of ro 
placed to keepoff the crowd, and reached the spot in high triump 





Kenuedy, from Banchor-Kingussil, came in and dashed past the Royal 
party in an awkward plight—his hair flying, his stockings about his feet, 
and that garment usually next the skin hanging outside his philabeg like 
a white banner waving behind. Her Majesty turned aside. and Lord 
Grey relaxed into asmile.” Another paper adds, “ that the ladies in 
waiting on her Majesty covered their faces with their handkerchiefs, and 
made a hasty retreat towards the lodge.,’’ 


THE GRAVE BY THE HURON. 
BY THE REV. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


Low on a forest bed 
A weary pilgrim lay, 
A fever scorch’d his brow, 
His home was far away ; 
September trod in light 
The blue Missvurian sky, 
When that sad wanderer sought 
The red man’s but to die. 


Lot 16. A spectacle case, also carved from the mulberry-tree—Mr. | where her Majesty stood smiling applause, The second hero, William 





purpose of witnessing some of the extraordinary phenomena of hypnotism. | 
There were two girls who work ina warehouse, and who had just come in ' 
their working attire. Having thrown them into the sleep, Mr. Braid sat 
down to the piano, and the moment he began playing, both somnambulists | 
approached and joined him in singing a trio. Having awaked one of the) 
irls, Mr. Braid made a most startling announcement regarding the one who | 
was still’in the sleep. He said, although ignoraut of the grammar of her 
own language when awake, when in the sleep she could »ccompany any one 
in the room in singing songs in any language, giving bo/h notes and words 
correctly~—a feat which she was quite incompetent to perform in the waking | 
condition. Mr. B. requested any one in the room to put her to the test, | 
when Mr. Schwabe played and sang a German song, in which she accom- } 
panied him correctly, giving both notes and words simu/taneously with Mr. 
Schwabe. Another gentleman then tried her with one in Swedish. in which 
she also succeeded. Next, Jenny Lind played and sang a slow air, with 
Swedish words, in which the somnambulist accompanied her in the most 
perfect manner both as regarded words and music. Jenny now seemed 
resolved to test the powers of the somnambulist to the utmost by a con- 
tinued strain of the most difficult rou/ades and cadenzas, including some of 
her extraordinary sos/enuto notes, with all their inflections from pianissimo 
to forte crescendo, and again diminished to thread-like pianissimo, but in all 
these fantastic tricks and displays of genius by the Swedish nightingale, 
even to the shake, she was so closely and accurately tracked by the som- 
nambulist that several in the room occasionally could not have told, mere- 
ly by hearing, that there were two individuals singing—so instantaneous- 
ly did she catch the notes and so perfectly did their voices blend and ac- 
cord. Next, Jenny having been told by Mr. Braid that she might be test- 
ed by some other language, commenced ‘ Casta Diva,’ in which the fide- 
lity ofthe somnam bulist’s performance, both in words and music, fully 
justified all Mr. Braid had alleged regarding herqpowers. The girl has 
naturally a good voice, and ico hed a little musical instruction in some of 
the ‘ Music for the Million’ classes, but is quite incompetent of doing 
any such feat in the waking condition either as regards singing the notes 
or speaking the words with the accuracy she did when in the somnambu 
list state. She was also tested by Madlle. Lind in merely imitating lan- 
panes when she gave must exact imitations; and Mr Schwabe also tried | 
er by some most difficult combinations of suund, which he said he new 
knew no one was capable of imitating correctly without much practice, 
but the somnambulist imitated them correctly at once, and that whether 
spoken slowly or bow nn § When the girl was aroused she had no recol- 
lection of anything which had been done by her, or that she had afforded 
snch a high gratification to all present. She said she merely felt some- 
what outof breath as if she had been running. Mr. Braid attributes all | 
this merely to the extraordinary exaltation of the sense of hearing, and tbe | 
muscuiar sense at a certain stage of the sleep, together with the abstract- 
ed state of the mind, which enables the patients to concentrate their un- 
divided attention to the subject in hand, torether with entire confidence 
in their own powers. By this means, he says, they can appreciata nice | 
shades of difference in sound, which would wholly escape their observa- 
tion in the ordinary condition, and the vocal organs are correspondingly 
more under control, owing to the exalted state of the muscular sense, and 
the concentrated attention and confidence in their own powers with 
which he endeavours to inspire them enables them to turn these exalted 
seuses to the best advantage. It is no gift of intuition, as they do not nn 
derstand the meaning of the words they utter; but it isa wonderful ex- 
ample of the extraordinary powers of imitating sounds at a certain stage- 
of somnambulism. And wonderful enough it most assuredly is.” 

Ices at Messtna.—As to the allowance of iced cream, or rather syrup, 
disposed of by an individual at a sitting, the bare contemplation of it | 
would frighten an uninitiated person, who would immediately have re- | 
course to a bottle of Cognac, to avoid the consequenves of such impru- 
dence. Tea is here looked upon only as a medicine; and although [have | 
seen a person swallow a cup or two on the score of politeness, it was evi- | 
dently taken sorely against his will. Ices aud lemonade supersede entire- | 
ly the Howqua, Mowqua, and all other infusions of the tea plant. The 
ices are occasionally made to represent different species of fruits, and | 
often bear aclose resemblance to nature. Brydone has told a rather lu- | 
dicrous anecdote of a naval officer of the old school, who was completely | 
taken in by the deception. He was dining witb a large party, at the 
house of a gentleman, no less distinguished for the elegance ol his table! 
than for the strict formality observed at it. After dinner, the ices were | 
produced in the shape of various fruits and sweetmeats. One of the ser-| 
vants handed what appeared to be a fine large peach to the captain, who, | 








| 


unacquainted with deceit of any kind, never doubted its being real. | ship canal would be very preferable toa railway. Stili until that great 

Cutting it through the centre, in a moment one half of it was in his! work can be effected, a railroad must not be denied. {t would be diffi. 

mouth. At first he only looked grave, and blew up his cheeks to give it cult to estimate too highly the value of the success of the proposed rail- 

, U ) é road across the Isthmus. As soon as it is finished, steam navigation 

eyes, and he began to tumble it about from one side of his mouth to the | between Australia, New Zealand, and Panama, mast follow as a matter 

other. At last, unable to hold out any longer, ho spit it out upon his | of course, and then the communication between those place and England 
late, exclaiming, “A painted snowball, by Jingo!” and, wiping away | will not take above six weeks. F 


more room, but the violence of the cold soon brought the tears into his 


is tears with his napkin, he turned round ina fury, and accosted the 
Italian servant, with “‘ What do you mean by that?” ‘The man, not un- 
derstanding a word he said, could not help smiling. This convinced the 
captain still more that it was a trick, and he was on the point of throw- 
ing the remainder of the “ suowball” in his face, but was prevented by 
one of the company; when recovering from his passion, and thinking the 
object unworthy o it, he contented himself with adding, in a more sub- | 
dued tone, ** Very well, a I only wish I had you on board ship | 
for half an hour—you should have a dozen before you could say ‘Jack 
Robinson.’ ’— Williams’ Recollections of Malta and Sicily. 


Postaumovs Works or tHe LATE Dr Cuatmers.—The religious pub- 
lic will be equally surprised and gratified to learn, that the late Dr Chal- 
mers has left a large quantity of unpublished manuscripts, among which 
is a Commentary on the Scriptures, as far as the Book of Jeremiah. The 
Commentary, we understand, differs in its plan from the commentaries of 
Poole, Henry, Scott, and Clarke. Among the manuscripts fully written 
out, and in a fit state for publication, are also the series of lectures which 
he, as Professor of Divinity in the University of Edinburgh, addressed to | 
the students whose theological education was committed to his care. | 
These lectures are understosd to be singularly original and brilliant. 
There has likewise been found among the correspondence which Dr 
Chalmers carried on with nearly all the distinguished men of the present 
century, a number of letters of a deeply interesting nature, sufficient to 
make, with a memoir of himself, four large octavo volumes. The whole 
of the Rev. Gentleman’s manuscripts have been bought by Mr. Thomas 
Constable, brother-in-law of Mr Cowan, the new member for Edinburgh, 
and son of Mr Constable, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, and publisher of 
all his works. Mr. Constable has given the enormous sum of 10,000/ 
for Dr Chalmers’ manuscripts—a sum, we believe, much greater than was 
ever before given for the posthumous works of an atithor. The larges' 
amount ever given under similar circumstances, was 4500/., which Mr 
Murray gave to the sons of Mr Wilberforce for his ‘* Life and Correspon- 
dence.” 

Her Masesty—A Scexe.—The Inverness Courier of Thursday week, 
in the details of the festivities at Ardverikie Lodge, before the Queen, in 





from Constantinople to explore the Taurus and Mesopotamia, for all sorts 
of information, antiquarian and philos ophical. At the head of the Tarks 


demned to three mouths’ imprisonment by the Criminal Conrt of Ber- 


He cross'd the surging deep 
From England’s noble shore, 
To learn in pathless wilds 
The forest’s secret lore. 
He climb’d the broad green hills, 
Where Ozark’s hunters dwell ;— 
The fatal season came, 
The lonely stranger fell. 


As Huron’s clear wave breaks 
Hush'd on a desert strand, 
He bow’d his head and died, 
In that far mountain land :— 
His sun went down in peace, 
He felt no doubts or fears, 
For he had kept the faith 
From boyhood’s happy years. 


Fast by a swift dark stream 
The woodman dug a grave, 
Where dewy blossoms spring, 
And wiid-wood branches wave, 
On that sepulchral turf 
No breathing marble weeps, 
But angels know the place, 
Where that young Christian sleeps. 
London New Monthly Magazine. 


Dirricuttizgs or a Noste DuKxe.—Within the last few days a great 
sensation has been caused in one of our English counties by a series of 
legal proceedings, of the most rigorous nature, taken against a noble 
dake. His grace has himself, with a portion of his family, hurried off to 
the Continent and is not expected to visit England again for several years. 
The princely establishment of the noble duke is completely broken up. 
An attachment has been laid on his personal effects, wherever they could 
be come at. His pack of hounds, and even the poultry in his yard have 
been attached by the creditors. The liabilities for which these proceed- 
ings are taken are said to have been chiefly contracted during his grace’s 
marquisate, The parties at whose suite the proceedings are taken are a 
wealthy Jewish firm in the metropolis, remarkable for the magnitude of 
their monetary transactions. It is confidently stated in private circles 
that a noble earl, who recently received the aid of the duke’s influence in 
a memorable electioneering contest, is the holder of bonds for loans to his 
grace to the large amount of 50,000/.— Observer. 

The Duke and Duchess of Beaufort and Ladies Somerset have arrived 
at Aix-la-Chapelle from Brussels, and have made arrangements to reside 
there a month, and then proceed to Florence, on a visit to his Excellence 
Baron and Lady Augusta Nienmann. The noble duke and duchess an 
family purpose a protracted residence abroad, the ducal establishments 
at Badminton and at Beaufort House having been broken up, and the 
duke’s hunting stud and hounds are toe brought to the hammer forth- 
with.—Morning Post. 

Eatina Bank or Encianp Nores ror 4 Wacer.—Two privates of tne 
Royal Marines, just paid off from her Majesty’s steam vessel Pluéo, Lieu- 
tenant Commander Low, at Woolwich, for a trifling wager commenced 
eating several 5/. Bank of England notes, with bread, cheese, and onions, 
but were stopped by some of their more sensible comrades, who came 
up at the time, and compelled them to desist. Fortunately the numbers 
ot the notes remained unmutilated. The Prometheus, Commander Hay, 
and the Pheniz, Commander Dennis, have just been paid off, and the sea- 
men have been playing similar absurd tricks. Most of the sailors have 
réceived nearly 100/. each. 

In the stomach of a cod caught at Kishorn, the other day, was fouad 
part of one of the government meal bags containing the broad arrow, and 
an order attached for 14lbs. of meal.. The inspector was a good deal 
nonplussed at such a claim.— Ross-shire Advertiser. 

THe Raitroap Across THE IstHmus oF Panama-—We observe from 
Galignani’s Messenger, of the thirteenth of August last, that M. Klein, 
who was sent to Bogota to treat with the Government of New Gre- 
nada for the establishment of a railway across the Isthmus of Pa. 
nama, has returned to France. He has completely succeeded in his 
missiun, having obtained most advantageous conditions for the company 
he represented. The works will shortly be commenced. The object of 
this mission is no less than joining the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans. A 


Turks Scientiric Expepirion. —A novelty in sooth has departed 


who compose it, is Herr Schwarzenbach, a learned German. 
The Baroness Von Arnim, Goethe’s celebrated Bettina, has been con- 


lin, for trading as publisher of her husband’s posthumons works, without 
taking out the necessary freedom, and paying the fees ofa burgess ; and 
also for libelling the magistracy in her reply to the citation to do so. 


A lady well known in the fashionable world was walking down Re- 
gent-street, London, and everybody was staring at her new shawl. 
Presently her husband discovered a large ticket, on which was written, 
“‘ Very chaste! four guineas.” 

Deatn or Lavy Jane Peet.—This distinguished lady, wife of William 
Y. Peel, Esq, M. P., expired at Bagginton-hall, near Coventry, on Sunday 
last. She had been at an archery meeting, where she caught a severe 
cold, under which she rapidly sunk. She leaves behind sixteen children, 
ten of whom are daughters. She was a lady of a benevolent disposition, 
and will be much missed by ths poor. 

Lota Montes.—A letter from Munich says—‘‘ The news of the inten- 
tion of the king to create Lola Montes Countess de Landsfeld, was known 
here before the appearance of the letter patent, and the impression 
produced by this intelligence was serious. Onthe 26th a certain num- 
ber of persons belonging to the highest society met at the countess’s 
villa, and celebrated the event. The King’s health was drnuk, and fire- 
works and other amusements lasted until midnight.” 

Animat Sacacity.—The West Briton gives an affecting anecdote of a 
crow who had builta nest in a Wesleyan Chapel, but finding a cat oo- 
casionally looking in, took measures forself-defence. This is all very well, 
ind very pretty, but it is nothing to an old female sparrow ofour acquaint- 
ince, who, having hopped the twig—that is to say, having flown away 
from the hedges—retired to a sacred edifice to build her nest ; but with 
1 beautiful instinct of preservation from feline enemies took her de- 
parture on ascertaining that she had got into a Pussey-ite church.— 







IANO FORTE INSTRUCTION AND SIN 
solicits the attention of ladies and; > po tet 

commends himself to pare.ts and 
pottent and persevering master. C 
ae as also to the t distin professors of the city, (among w 

der, Esq.end H. C. m, Esq.) both as to his efficiency and pleastag me 
pat ting a knowledge of wasic, and guarentee his pupils a rapid improvement 
ightful art. Terms quite moderate, and lesson- given at any part of the eity 
lyn, C at the subscriber's residence, 65 Franklin-street, one door east of M 


DUCATION.—Rev. R. ‘t. HUDDAR'I’S Classical School ante “a 
tween Un:versity-place and Fifth Avenue. Circulars can be 0 ~ ates bee 
pot C. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus Insurance ny, 20 
T.WO private pupils from the age of 14 to 18 will be received into Mr. H's famity, 
For termy, apply at his residenceas above. sept 18, 
OARD IN THE COUNTRY.—A few respectable permanent boarders can be ac 
commodated in a genteel private iamily, where there are no children residing 
twelve miles from the ‘city, in a pleasant and pee’ part of New Jersey. Persons 
wishing to avoid the expenses of a city life will fiud this a desirable opportu 
outete be moderate. Apply at the Albion Office or to James Th 
roa ° ; 


4 be ART AND SCIENCE OF DANCING.—A Carp—Mr, W. WHALE and Daugh- 
ter respectfully announce to the ladies and gentlemen of New York and Brooklyn, 
that their classes tor 1847-8 will commence ai Constitution Hall, 650 Broadway, on 
Tuesday.Octobder 15, and at Gothic Hall, Brooklyn, on Monday, October 18. Classes 
for ladies and gentlemeu at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on Wednesday, 
Sept. 29. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and Waltzes 
at the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. BS sd 
u lars in futore advertisement and circulars. sept Il 





































RS. MEARS’S Frencb and English Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 
(784 Broadway, corner of 10th street), re-opens Monday, September 6. 
Mrs.,Mears will be at home, to receive parents and guardians who wish to confer with 
her, rrom Wednesday, September 1. aug 28—4* 





E DUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA,—The REV. J, G. LYONS, LL. D., pro 
; poses to receive alimiced number of pupils, whom he will prepare for admission 
into the Janior Class of the University of Peansylvania, and so jor the same standing 
in any other College, He desires to confine himself to the course set forth by some one 
respectable College, because he is coavinced that he can thus labour to far beiter effect 


thinks it due to himself to stare that he does rot adopt teaching suddenly or as a tem- 
porary pursuit, Asteacher of the Senior Classes, be filled for six years the second 
place in the Feinaiglian Institution, Dublin, a school of the highest class, founded and 
conducted on the German plan by the distinguished Professor Feinaigle, employing 
eighteen teachers, and instructing atall times more than one hundred pupils of the first 
respectability. Nor has he lost by disuse the knowledge gained by such experience, 
During his residence in this country, he has been exclusively engaged iu the same oc- 
cupation. He now desires to settle permanently as a teacher in Philadelphia, abstain- 
ing from every thing which can interfere with his educational auties. The certificates 
atiached to this circular will show, when takeo in connection, that he has tor nearly 
twelve years taught with success a respeciable course of Classics and Science. ‘The 
first is a ‘etter fiom the Rev. Doctor Hawkesworth, who succeeded the late Professor 
Feinaigle as principle of the Institution; the second, trom the Bishop of New Jersey, 
at whove residence in Burlington, Dr. Lyons taught, up to the /2th of July lgst, a limi- 
ted number of pupils, of whom the Bishop's sons were two; the third, from Geuveral 
Williamson of Baltimore, whose children, with Bishop Doane’s, composed Dr. Lyons’ 
class in Burlington, and who now reside in this city, that they may still pursue their 
studies under hisdirection, Dr. Lyons has secured, for the present year, a commodi- 
ous room in the house No. 179 Chesnut Street, opposite the Scate Hovse, where he is 
prepared to receive such pe | rentlemen as may be confided to bis care. The present 
year will end on the last day af June, and each succeeding one will begin on the Ist of 
September and close on the 30th of June; with a recess of one week a: Chris'mas, and 
another of fourdays at Easter. For terms, apply personally or by letter, to the Rev. 
Dr. Lyons, 98 South Fourth-street. “ 
Letter from the Reo. Dr. Hawkesworth. 

My Dear-Sir,—I have great pleasure in ackuowledging the great obligation which I 
owe to your learning and talents during the last six years thatI continued at the head 
of the Feinaiglian Institution. In the classical department, and inthe instruction of 
the oqulan ovmsese, I have ever found your assistance zealons, friendly, and efficient. I 
have knoWn few possessing more general information derived from ancient a: d modern 
sources; or a more - er acquaintance with the more immediate objects which it was 
your province to teach, also bear willing ns aes | to the integrity of your moral 
character, your upright principles,and your unitormly gentlemanly demeanour, and I 
know none in every respect more worthy of esteem and confidence, I remain, my 
dear sir, Your faithful friend and servant 
Joun Hawxesworts. 





James Gilborne Lyons, Esq. December 22, 1838. 


An Extract from Bishop Doane’s Letter. 
The Rev. James G. Lyons, LL. D., a Presbyter of the Diocese of New Jersey, was for 
more than five years the tutor ef my sons. I have never knowna teacher more capable, 
more faithful, or more successful. I commend him in anqualified terms to universa! 
acceptaticn. 





: : G. W. Doane, Bp. of New Jersey. 

Riverside, August 6th, 1248. 
General Williamson’s Letter. 
: BuruincTon,N. J. January Ist, 1847. 
_My Dear Sir,—It affords me great pleasure to express to you my opinion of your ser- 
vices as a teacher. The fact, however, of my continuing my three boys under your in- 
Stiuction fora period of more than five years already indicates it. You well know that 
my home in Ba timore was abandoned to be near my children, so that they should re- 
ceive instruction from you. No teacher, with whom I have been acquainted, bas more 
skill in developing the facul ies of the mind, and in conveying knowledge and sound 
principles. My sons made the most satisfactory advancement in learning under your 
Judicious system. Superadded to your ability and efficiency as an instructor, your ge- 
neral lear: ing, conscientious discharge of duty, and gentleman-like deportment, must 
always commend you to the consideration of parents who may desire to have their sons 
good classical and scientific scholars. 
With the best wishes for your success, I am, very truly, your friend, 

Rev. J. G. Lyons, LL. D. Geo. W. WILLIAMSON. 
The following extraet from Bishop Doane’s address to the convention of New Jersey 
in May, 1845, will prove that Dr. Lyons, though ready to perform his duties as a cler- 
gyman, bas always caretully abstained from pledging bimscitto any thing which might 





conflict with his duties as a teacher, any thing, in tact, which could possibly compel! bim 
to be absent during the bours when he should be at his post in the school room, 
“ Dr. Lyons continues his invaluable labours in instruction, and renders me the most 
important service in my parish without appointmentor compensation,—He declived the 
office o' Assistant Minister. which the vestry, on my nomination, unafimously coafer- 
red on him, on the ground that his duties asateacher do notadmit of his taking the care 
of souls.”—Episcopat ADDRESS, 1845, page 7. 
The originals of these documents, and printed notices of the Feinaiglian Institut 
may be seen onapplying to Doctor Lyo ns. 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1847. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
“A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN. 
(EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a reserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Nanover-square, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London. 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. ‘ 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairman, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorbam A. Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, “4 Samuei M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., Samnel S. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Esq., 
and C. Edward Habicht, Esq. 
: EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, !‘sts of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or from either of the Ageais throughout the United States, and British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 


sept 25. 





aug 28. 





JEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—Lbe Froprietors ot we sev 

1al Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail 
ing from each pest on the Ist, 6th, llth, 16th, 2Ist,and 26the every month ; these ships 
succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing trom New Days of Sailing from 
- P 


rk. , 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec. 2) 
John R.Skiddy, Luce, 7 ion te oe “« 26, © 2, “ 38 
Fidelia, Yeaton, “1m, * MM, “ 16 Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley ‘a, “* Fi. ~ aa os 6 * 6, “ 6 
Roscius, Eldridge ‘si, * , “ 26 \ mo “« ji, e 1] 
I. Wright, (n) Marshall, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 |; « 16, sc 636, “« 16 
Ashburton, Howland, oo 6 * 6, “« 66 * ff * = “« 2 
West Point, (n) Allen, “eH, * i, * ji “os 2, * * 26 
Yorkshire, Bailey, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, oem, * Fi, “ 21 ‘6 6, « 6, 6s 
Siddons, Cobb, “2, * 2, “ 26 “ fh, ©* “ }} 
Columbia, Furber, Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1! oe i @& 16, “ 16 
Patrick Henry, Delano g, % . ée j ‘ 2i, “ gi, « 21 
S. Whitney, Popham, “uu, i, * wt 96, ot gg, le gg 
Tiew York Cropper, eo B.S MB, *“ 16| Nov. 1, March 1, July 12 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘“ 21, ‘ 2), “ 21 | as “6 6, 
Sheridan, Cornish, om « & «Bi « “1, « I 
Oxford, Goodmanson,Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 eo Bw © “ 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, eB a ee | “ 2) _ —- =< 
Waterloo, Alien, “i, “ th “© 4 “6 *§ 
Cambridge, Peabody, “16, “ 16, ‘ 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 3 
Constitution, Britton, “a, «© Si, “ 21 “6 6, ‘ » ° ‘6 
Garrick, Trask, “ms “8 “Si «i «mw & Ff 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov.1, Mar. 1, July 1; “ 16, “ 16, “ 
These snipe are all of the largestclass,and are commanded by men of character pene 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of = . 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores 0 the bos 


kind. Punctvality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,........e0+0++ +++ 0$100. 
“ sé from ** to New York,......£25-. idelia, © 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, L Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, yee m7 am: 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL,N, ¥; 
s BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, West Poirt, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for sk.ps Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick . 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York, 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpool. 
Age or shi . w iverpoo ottinguer, and & 
gents for ships Queen of ghe West, eet es SINT URNS, New ¥ ork, 
FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liv zpool. 
Agents tur Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry hy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Soutl -st., New York 
jul 31 CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 








ACKETS FOR HAVRE, [Secon . Line.J|—The ships of this Line will hereatter lear @ 
New York on tie Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, From Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. June and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell,do 16 March, July, ayd Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dew 
Ist April, Aug and Dec. Baltimore, E. Fuok, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jaa. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may oe re- 
quired for comfort, The price of cabin passage ts $100. Passengers will be Supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liqaors. Goods inteneed for these 
vessels will be forwarded by the Ce wag po. free —— any other than #e expenses ac 
i 2° rc freight or passage, apply to 
tually incurred on them ° 4 P 4 boOYD « HINCKEN, Agenis, 


No. 9 Tontine #uildings, New York. 











honour ot her illustrioae husband’s birthday, gives the following :—‘ A 


Punch. 


BONNAEFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 


A | the branches of asound English education shall however be caretully taught. He + 
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POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND 


ENERAL INTELLIGENCE. _ 















Ye ad : ; , 
ith th tion of the additional article, are hereby reviv- republic to concert with your excellency an arrangement for peace, on 
MEXICO. pap ym sriod of eight ears from the day of the exchange of ratifica- | placing in your hands tao counter project which they have framed con- 
NPT Yr ofa Treaty offered by Mr. Trist. tions of this treaty, with the same force an virtue as if they made part | furmably to the last instructions of their guvernment, think proper to 
mV dds erms of a 17 


~ 






and universal peace between the 
U meg ta ae ae ae “ihe United Mexican States, and pore 
hei ective countries, territories, cities, towns, and people, without 
per | - All hostilities, both by sea and land, 


casera ivi sees anaoen © the ratifications of this treaty shall have 


= oe a + bend a _ taken on either side, as well by land 


soon a8 practicable after the exchange of 
aw by if, om be ———- [ Besides, it is agreed that if any Mexican 
po Si oe ld be prisoners of the Cumanches, or of any tribes of Indians 
pores yh ong the United States, the government of the United 


she S ant 0 4 . ; 
pe wil ps one to obtain their return to their homes, according to 


; isting with those Indians. . 
= tronsiee te 1000 as the present treaty shall have been duly rati- 
acd isthe United Mexican States, this fact shall be made known with 

he | 4 t possible delay to the military and naval commanders of both 
pret og Phereupon a suspension of hostilities shall take place, both by 
nt om by sea, as well on the part of the military and naval forces of the 
United States, as on the part of those of the United Mexican States ; = 
the said suspension of hostilities shall be inviolably observed on bot 
sides. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of the spe Nan 
treaty, all the forts, territories, places and possessions whatsoever taken 
by the United States from the United Mexican States, during the a. 
ecoopt such as are embraced within the limits of the United States, ~ e- 
fined by the fourth article of this treaty, shall be restored without de ay, 
and without any destruction or carrying away any of the artillery or “ > 
ublic property originally captured in the said forts or places, aud whic 
rhall remain therein upon the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty : 
And in like manner, all the forts, territories, places, and possessions what- 
soever taken by the United Mexican States from the United States during 
the war, and ales all such forts, territories, places, and possessions em- 
braced within the limits of the United States under the fourth article of 
this treaty, shall be restored, evacuated, and delivered over to the United 
States without delay, and without causing any destruction or carrying 
away any of the artillery or other public property from the said forts or 
places, and which shall remain therein upon the exchange of the ratifica- 
i this treaty. ' 
ayo LV. The boundary line between the twu republics shall com- 
mence in the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the mouth 
of the Rio Grande; from thence up the middle of that river to the point 
where it strikes the Southern line of New Mexico; thence Westwardly 
along the Southern boundary of New Mexico, to the South-Western cor 
ner of the same; thence Northward along the Western line of New Mex- 


ico, until it intersects the first branch of the river Gila, or if it shogld not | touches the 37th degree; which will serve as limit tor both republics, 


ectany branch of that river, then to the poist on the said line near- 
pyres Ccaeh ; and thence in a direct line to the same, and down the 
middle of said branch and of the said river until it empties into the Rio 
Colorado; thence down the middle of the Colorado and the middle of the 
Gulf of California, to the Pacific ocean. ' 

Articue V. In consideration of the extension of the boundaries of the 
United States, as defined by the last preceding article, [and by the stipu- 
Jations which will appear in article No. 8, the United States abandon, for- 
ever, all claims against the United States of Mexico on account of the ex- 
penses of the war,] the United States agree to pay to the United Mexican 
States, at the city of Vera Cruz, the sum of dollars, in five equal in- 
stalments, each of dollars, the first instalment to be paid immedh- 
ately after this treaty shall have been duly ratified by the Government of 
the United Mexican States. 

Articte VI. Asa farther consideration (of article No. 4) for the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of the United States, as defined by the fourth arti- 
cle of this treaty, the United Staies ag: ee to assume and pay tothe claim- 
ants all the instalments now due, or hereafter to become due, under the 
convention between the two republics, concluded at the city of Mexico 
on the 30th day of January, 1848, “ farther to provide for the payment of 
awards in favour of claimants under the convention between the United 
States and the Mexican republic of the 11th April, 1839;”" and the United 
States also agree to assume and pay, to an amount not exceeding three 








racting parties reserves to itself the right, at any time after the said pe- 
riod of eight years shall have expired, to terminate the same by giving 
one year’s notice of such intention to the other party. — , 
Articte XI. This treaty shall be approved and ratified by the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate thereof, and by the President of the United Mexican States, 
with the previous approbation of their General Congress; and the ratifi- 
cations shall be pote: pa in the city of Washiagton within six months 
from the date of the signature hereof, or sooner, if practicable. 
In faith whereof, we, the respective plenipotentiaries, have signed this 
treaty, and have hereunto affixed our seals. 
Done in duplicate at , the of 
eight hundred and forty-seven. 


. A.D. one thousand 








Counter Project by the Mexicans. 

Ist. There shall be firm and universal peace between the United 
States and the Mexican republic, aud their respective territories, cities, |. 
towns and villages, not excepting persons or places. ; 
2d. All the prisoners of war made on either side, whether by sea dr 
land, shall be released immediately after the signing of the present treaty. 
Itis also agreed that if any Mexicans are now captive in the power of 
any Indian tribe within the limits ceded by the 4th article to the United 
States, the government of said United States shell exact their release, 
and thatthey may be restored to their liberty, and to their homes in 
Mexico. ‘ , . 

3d. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, 
shall be restored to the Mexican republic all the forts, places and posses- 
sions which may have been taken or occupied during this present war 
within the limits fixed by the fourth article for this republic. In like 
manner shall be restored the artillery, arms, and munitions that were in 
the castles and strongholds when they fell into the power of the treops 
of the United States. With respect to the artillery taken outside of 
said castles and fortified places, that which is still in the power of the 
United States troops shall be returned to Mexico at the date of the sigu- 
ing of the present treaty. . 4 

4th. The dividing line between the two republics shall commence in | 
the Gulf of Mexico, three leagues from land, opposite the southern mouth | 
ofthe bay of Corpus Christi, running in a straight line from within 
the said bay to the mouth of the river Nueces: thence through the raid- 
dle of that river in all its course to its source: from the source of the 
river Nueces shall be traced a straight line until it meets the present 
frontier of New Mexico on tae east-south-east side ; then follow the pre- 
sent boundary of New Mexico on the east, northand west, until this last 





from the point in which it touches the said frontier of west of New Mexi- 
co tothe Pacine ocean. The government of Mexico promises not to 
found any new towns or establish colonies in the tract of land which re- 
mains between the river Nueces and the Bravo del Norte. _ ; 

5th. In just compensation for the extension of the old limits which the 
United States acquire by the previous article, the government of said 
United States b boend to pay over to the republic of Mexico the sum of 
-——, which shall be placed in the city of Mexico, at the disposal of the 
said government of the Mexican republic, in the act of exchanging the 
ratification of this treaty. : - 

6th. The government of the United States is farther bound to take 
upon itself and satisfy fully to the claimants all the instalments [canti- 
dades] which are due up tothis time, and may come due in future, by 
reason of the claims now liquidated and decided against the Mexican re- 
public, agreeably to the conventions arranged between the two repub- 
lics, the 11th of April, 1838, and 30th of January, 1843, in such manner 
that the Mexican republic shall absolutely have no farther payment to 
make by reason of the said reclamations. 

7th. The government ofthe United States is also bound to take upon 
itself and pay fully all the claims of its own citizens not yet decided against 
the Mexican republie, whatever may be the title or motive from which 
they may proceed or in which they are founded ; so thatfrom the date 








millions of dollars, all claims of citizens of the United States, not hereto- 
fore decided against the government of the United Mexican States, which 
may have arisea previous to the 13th of May, 1846, and shall be found to 


be justly due by a board of commissioners, to be established by the go- | 
vernment of the United States, whose awards shall be final and conclu- | 


sive; provided, that in deciding upon the validity of these claims, the 
board shall be guided and governed by the principles and rules of deci- 
sion prescribed by the first and fifth articles of the unratified convention, 
concluded at the city of Mexico, on the 20th day of November, A. D. 
1843; and in no case shall an award be made in favour of any claim not 
embraced by these principles and rules. And the United States do here- 
by forever discharge the United Mexican States from all liability for any 
of the said claims, whether the same shall be rejected or allowed by the 
said board of commissioners. 

Anticte VII.—If, in the opinion of the said boord of commissioners, or 
of the claimants, any books, records or documents in the possession or 
power of the government of the United Mexican States, shall be deemed 
necessary to the just decision of any of said claims, the commissioners, 
or the claimants through them, shall, within such period as Congress may 
designate, make a demand in writing for the same, addressed to the Mex- 
ican Minister for Foreign Affairs, to be transmitted by the Secretary of 
State of the United States; and the Mexican government engages, at the 
earliest possible moment after the receipt of such demand, to cause any 
of the said books, records or documents, in their possession or power, 
which shall be specified, to be transmitted to the said Secretary of State, 
who shall immediately deliver them over to the said board of commis- 
sioners; provided, thatno such demand shall be made at the instance of 
any claimant until the facts which it is expected to prove by such books, 
records or documents shall first have been stated under oath or affirma- 
hon. 

Articie VIII.—The Goverument of the United Mexican States hereby 
grant and guarantee forever to the Guvernment and citizens of the United 
States the right to transport across the isthmus of Tehuantepec, from sea 
to sea, by any modes of communication now existing, whether by land 
or water, free of any toll or charges whatever, alland any articles the 
growth, produce or manufacture of the United States, or of any foreign 
country, belonging to the said government or citizens; and also the right 
of free passage over the same to all citizens of the United States; and 
the Government of the United Mexican States also grant and guarantee 
to the Government and citizens of the United States the same right of 
passage for their merchandise and articles aforesaid, as well as for such 
citizens, over any railroad or canal which may hereafter be constructed 
across the said isthmus by the Government of the United Mexican States, 
or by its authority, paying no more than fair and reasonable tolls for the 
same; and no higher tolls and charges shall be levied and collected upon 
any of the boforementioned articles and merchandise belonging to the 
Government or citizens of the United States, or upon the persons of such 
citizens, for pensing over the said railroad or canal, than shall be levied 
and collected upon like articles and merchandise belonging to the govern- 
ment or citizens of Mexico, being the growth, produce and manufacture 
of Mexico or of any foreign country, or upon the personsof such citizens. 
And none of the said articles whatever, belonging to the government or 
citizens of the United States, thus passing in transit over the said isthmus 
from sea to sea, either by the existing modes of communication, or over 
any railroad or canal which may hereafter be constructed, in either di- 
rection, fo® the purpose of being transported to any portof the United 
States or of any foreign country, shall be liable to any import or export 
duty whatever. The two governments hereby engage, with as little de 

‘ay as possible, mutually to agree upon such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to prevent fraud and smuggling, in consequence®f the right of pas- 
sage thus granted and perpetually guaranteed to the government and ci- 
tizeus of the United States. 

ArticLe 1X, All goods, wares or merchandise, which shall during the 
war, have been imported into any of the ports or places of either party 
while in the military occupation of the other, by the citizens of either, 
or by the citizens or subjects of any neutral power, shall be permitted to 


remain exempt fron, coutiscation or from any tax or duty upon the sale or 
exchange of the same, or upon the withdrawal of the said property from 
the country ; and the owners thereof shall be permitted to sell and dis- | 
pose of the said property in the same manner in all re spects whatever as 
if it had been imported into the country in the time of peace, and had paid 


the duties under the laws of either party, respectively. 

Articie X. The treaty of amity, commerce aud navigation, concluded 
at the city of Mexico, on the 5th day of April, A. D. 1831, between the 
United States of America andthe United Mexican States, and every arti- 


of the exchange of the ratification of the present tre aty may be settled 
definitively the accounts of every kind that exist, or may be supposed to 
exist, between the government of Mexico and the citizens of the United 
States. 

8th. in order that the Government of the United States may be able 
| to satisty, in observance of the previous article, the claims not yet deci- 
ded of its citizens against the Mexican republic, there shall be establish- 
ed by the Government of the said United States a tribunal of commission- 
ers, whose decision shall be conclusive and definitive; provided that, | 
on deciding upon the validity of any demand, it may be adjusted by the 
principles and rules which were established in the articles 1st and 5th of 
the convention (not ratified,) which was held in Mexico on the 20th of 
November, 1843, and in no case to give sentence in favour of any claim | 
which is not adjusted in the prescribed rules. If the tribunal of com- 
missioners deem it necessary for the just decision of any demand to ex- 
amine books, registers, or documents, which are in the power of the | 
Mexican Government, the government of the United States shall make 





faithful copies, as they may be used by the tribunal; i¢ being understood 


any application for the said books, registers or documents until shall be 
specified, in each case, under oath, or with judicial sanctien on the part 
of the claimaut in the case, the facts sought to be proved with such books, 
documents or registers. 

9th. All the temples, houses and edifices dedicated to the rites or ex- 
ercises of the Catholic worship in territories belonging hitherto to the 
Mexican republic, which, by the 4th article of this treaty, will be within 
the limits of the United States, shall remain dedicated to the same rites 
and exercise of the Catholic religion without any change, and under the 
especial protection of the laws. The same shall be the case with all goods 
moveable and immoveable, which within the said territories are dedicat- 
ed to the support of the Catholic worship or that of schools, hospitals, and 
other establishments of charity or benevolence. Finally, the relations 
and communications of the Catholics living in the same territories, with 
their respective ecclesiastical authorities, shall be frank, free and with- 
outany embarrassment, even through the said authorities have their resi- 
dence within the limits which remain subject to the Mexican republic 
in this treaty; nor shall there be any new demarcation of ecclesiastical 
districts, except conformably to the laws of the Catholic church. 

10th. The Mexicans residing in territory heretcfore belonging to Mexi- 
co, and now in the limits of the United States, may at any time return to 
the Mexican Republic, preserving in the said territory the property they 
possess, or transfer them, and convey their value wherever it suit them, 
without for this the exaction by the U. States of any kind of contribution, 
tax or impost. If the persons here treated of prefer to remain in the 
territories they now iby 
Mexican citizens, or at once acquire the title and rights of citizens of the 
U. States, if they wish it. Butin all cases they and 
enjoy the most ample securi 


said United States. 

12th. The republic of the United States promises solemnly not to admit 
hereafter the annexation of any district or territory comprehending in the 
limits which by the present treaty are marked to the Mexican repub- 
lic. This solemn agreement has the character of a condition from the | 
territorial cession which Mexico now makes to the republic of North | 
America. 

13th. All goods now inthe Mexican ports occupied by the North 
American troops shall pay the duties established by the tariff ofthe Mex 


but they shall not incur the penalty of confiscation. 





14th. The government of the United States shall satisfy, according to 
Just terms, the claims ot Mexican citize.is for the injury sustained in their 
mterests by the North American troop s 


| The present treaty will be ratified, &c. &c. 


The Mexican Commissioners to Mr. Trist. 


goveriment of the United States ports, to thegovernment of the Mex- 
ican republic. 





. 
House or ALrara, on THE CHAPULTEPEC Cav SEWAY Sept. 6th, 1847 








application for them, and they will be remitted, either the original i 


i0V i ~ } aa ° : ° as : 
that there shall not be made by the Government of the United States | by the suffering which it has inflicted upon Mexico, but rests upon con- 





abit, they may preserve the title and rights of | 


their property shall | 


ican republic, provided they have not before paid duties to that republic | 





To his Excellency Don Nicholas Trist deputed with fall powers by the | 


The undersigned, commissioned by the government of the Mexican | 


of the context of the same; it being understood that each of the con-| accompany it with the observations contained in this note, which will 


tend to place in a clearer light the pacific disposition of Mexico in the 
contest which unfortunately separates both countries. The 4th article 
of the project which your Bes, * mo y was pleased to deliver to us on the 
27th of August last, and which has been the subject of our latter confer- 
ences, relates to the cession on the part of Mexicu—1 of the state of 
Texas; 2, of the territory this side of the limits of that state, extending 
to the left bank of the Bravo and to the southern frontier of New Mex- 
ico; 3, of all New Mexico; 4, of the two Californias. 

The existing war has been undertaken solely on account of the terri- 
tory of the state of Texas, respecting which the North American repub- 
lic presents as its title the act of the said state by which it was annexed 
to the North American confederation, after having proclaimed its inde- 
pendence of Mexico. The Mexican republic offering (as we have infor- 
med your excellency) to consent, for a proper indemnification, to the 
pretensions of the goverument of Washington to the territory of Texas, 
the cause of the war has disappeared, and the war itself ought to cease, 
since there is no warrant for its continuance. To the other territories 


mentioned in the 4th article in your excellency’s draught, no right has 


heretofore been asserted by the republic of North America, nor do we 
believe it possible for it to assert any. Consequently it could not acquire 
them, except by the right of conquest, or by the title which will result 
from the cession or sale which Mexico might now make. But as we are 
persuaded that the republic of Washington will not only absolutely re- 
pel, bat wiil hold in abhorrence the first of these titles, and as, on the 
other hand, it would be a new thing and contrary to the very idea of 
justice to make war upon a people for no other reason than because it 
refused to sell territory which its neighbour sought to buy, we hope from 
the justice of the government and people of North America that the 
ample modifications which we have to propose to the cession of territory 
(except that of the state of Texas) contemplated by the said article 4, 
will not be a motive to persist in a war which the worthy general of the 
North American troops has justly styled unnatural. 


In our conferences, we have iuformed your excellency that Mexico 
cannot cede the tract which lies between the left bank of the Bravo and 
the right of the Nueces. The reason entertained for this is not alone the 
full certainty that such territory never belonged to the stats of Texas, nor 
is it founded upon the great value in the abstract which is placed upon it. 
It is because that tract, together with the Bravo, forms the natural fron- 
tier of Mexico, botk in a military and commercial sense, and the frontier 
of no state ought to be sought, and no state should consent to abandon ite 
frontier. But, in order to remove all cause of trouble hereafter, the 
government of Mexico engages not to found new settlenients or estab- 
lish colonies in the space between the two rivers; so that, remaining in 
its present uninhabited condition, it may serve as an equal security to 
both republics. Pursuant to our instructions, the preservation of this 
territory is a condition sine qua non of peace. Sentiments of honour 
and delicacy (which your excellency’s noble character will know how 
worthiiy to estimate,) but also a calculation of interest, prevent our 
government from consenting to the dismemberment of New Mexico. 
Upon this point we deem it superfluous to add anything to that which we 
had the honour to explain tu you orally in our conferences. 


The cession of Lower California, which would be of little advantage 
to the republic of North America, confers great embarrassments to Mex- 
ico, considering the position of that peninsula opposite our coasts of Se- 
nora, frum which it is separated by the narrow galf of Cortes. Your ex- 
cellency has appreciated our remarks upon this point, and we have been 
gratified to see that you have yielded to them. The preservation of 
Lower California would be enough to make it indispensable to keep a 
part of Upper California—for, otherwise, that peninsula would be with- 
out any means of communication by land with the rest of the republic, 
which is always a great embarrassment, especially for a power like Mex- 
ico, which is not muritime. The grant which is offered by our Govern- 
ment (for the proper equivalent) of that part of Upper California which 
extends from the 37th degree upward, not only mows to the United 
States the acquisition of an excellent coast, of fertile lands, and also of 
untouched mines, but also presents to it the advantage of extending te 
that limit its Oregon possessions. The wisdom of the Government of 
Washington and the praiseworthy industry of the American po will 
know how to draw rich fruits from the important acquisition which we 
now offer it, - 

In the 8th article of your excellency’s draught, the grant of a free pas- 
sage acro-s the Isthmus of Tehuantepec to the South Sea is sought in 
favour of the North American citizens. We have orally explained to your 
excellency that some years since the government of the republic granted 
to a private coutractor a privilege with reference io this object, which 
was soon transferred, wiih the authority of the same government, to Eng- 
lish subjects, of whose rights Mexico cannot dispose. Therefore your 
excelloncy will not wonder that upon this point we do not accede to the 
desires of your government. 


We have entered into this plain statement of the motives which the re- 
public has for not agreeing to alienate all the territory asked of it beyond 
the state of Texas, because we desire that the North American govern- 
ment and people may be persuaded that our partial refusal does not pro- 
ceed from feelings of aversion created by the antecedents in this war, or 


siderations dictated by reason and justice, which would operate in all 
time with reference to the most friendly nation in the midst of the 
closest relations of friendship. The other changes (which your excellen- 
cy will find in our counter draught) are of minor moment, and we be- 
lieve that there will be no serious objection to them. The subject con- 
tained in the 12th article has before now been mentioned in your excel- 
| lency’s country; we flatter ourselves that the loyalty of your government 
| will not refuse to contract an engagement so conformable to honuor and 
that harmony in which two neighbouring people ought to live. 

The peace between both countries will be established with greater 
solidity if a friendly power (England), which has sv nobly offered its 
good offices to Mexico and the United States in the present contest, will 
now offer to grant its guaranty for the faithful fulfilment of the treaty 
which may be concludud. The Mexican government believes that it 
would be very proper to solicit this guaranty. 


Our government directs us to recommend to your excellency that you 
will be pleased to communicate your decision upon the counter draught 
which we have the honuor to present to you, within three days. 

The good and salutary work can, in our opinion, reach a happy end, if 
each of the contending parties resolves to abandon some of its original 
pretensions. This has always been so; and no nation ever hesitated, at 
such a juncture, t» make Lowe sacrifices to extinguish the destructive 
flame of war. Mexico and theUnited States have special reasons thus to 
act. We must confess, not without a blush, that we are exhibiting to 
mapkind the scandal of two Christian people, of two republics, in the 
presence of all the monarchies, matually doing one another all the harm 
they can by disputes about boundaries, when we have an excess of land 
to people and cultivate in the beautiful hemisphere where Providence 











ty. 
llth. All the grants of ve by Mexican authorities, in territories | caused us to be bora. We venture to recommend these considerations to 
belonging heretofore to the republic, and by this treaty to be for the | Your excellency before you come to a definite decision upon our propo» 
future within the limits of the United States, shall be valid und permanent, | Sitions. We therefore do ourselves the honor to offer you our devotion 
and shall be sustained and guarded forever by the government of the | 22d respect. 


Jose J. De Herrera, 
Bernarpo Couto, 

Ienacio Mora Y. ViLLamiL, 
Micvet ATRISTAIN. 


The Mexican Commissioners to the Ministers of Foreign Relations. 


Most Excetient Sin—Although we have, from day to day, given an 
account to the Supreme Government of the progress of our conferences 
with the most excellent Don Nicholas Trist, commissioned with full 


powers by the United States; we nevertheless deem it proper to recapitu- 
late here, in writing. that which we have orally had the honodr to state to 
| you at large. 
| Inthe evening of the 97th of August last, we met for the first time in 
' the town of Atzcapuzalco. Having exchanged our powers, we found 
those of Mr. Trist most ample to treat of all the existing ditkerences be- 
| tween Mexico and the United Siates, to define the limits of the two 
countries, and definitiy ely conclude a peace. Ours were restricted to re- 
| ceive the propositions of his government, if they appeared in writing; 
aud to embody them in concurrence with him, in a memorandum, if they 
should be made tu us orally. As Mr. Trist might have made some remark 


upon the limitation of our powers, we quieted him by explaining that 
when the ume for treating came, a full authority would be presented. 
i 
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He at once handed to us the draught of a treaty, which we the same 
ight presented to she President. 

» ” the sequel Mr. Trist proposed to designate as the place of our ulte- 

rior conferences a country seat which he had heard spoken of, situated in 

ghe neighbourhood of Chapultepec, and less distant from Tacubaya, where 

he has taken up his abode, and from Mexico, where we are. We offered 

to take notice of the place designated,and we were summoned for the next 


day. 

The conference was then confined to explaining to him that we agreed 
to the country seat which he had chosen, (which iscommonly called that 
of the inquisitor Alfaro) and to appointing our third meeting for Wednes- 
day, the Ist inst., as the government needed tle intermediate time to ex- 
amine, with proper deliberation, the draught presented, to decide upon 
it, and give us the instructions to which we were to conform. 

On Wednesday we showed the full powers which the supreme Govern- 
ment was pleased to confer upon us, and we entered with Mr. Trist into 
a lengthened, though calm, discussion upon the principal points uf the 
draught, which was continued throughout the subsequent Thursday. 
The particulars thereof we have communicated to the supreme Govern- 
ment. The point apon which, as a result of the discussion, the negotia- 
tion stopped, was this :—Mr. Trist showed himself disposed to abandon 
his first pretension to Lower California and to a part of Upper California, 
by which the former might communicate by lead, with Sonora. 

He offered that if there remained no other point of difference for the 
conclusion of peace than that relative to the territory which is comprised 





between the Bravo and the Nueces, he would consalt his government 


upon it, with some hope of a good result, although this step must ocea- 


sion a delay of forty odd days in the negotiation. But the cession of New | 











___ She Atvion. _ 


October 9 








Events since the rupture of the —_— Gen. Scott in possession of the 
apital. 

The Sun published last evening a letter from a Spanish Mexican in the 
city of Mexico to a Spanish house in this city, which gives a more full 
account of the recent proceedings at Mexico than has reached us fromany 
other quarter. Indeed, its narrative comes down to the 16th, three days 
ater than was received in any of the accounts brought by the James L. 
Day at New Orleans, which have been published. 

This letter, which, moreover, is Mexican authority, states that General 
Scott was an actual possession of the Capital We publish it as we find it in 
the Sun. Itissaid tv have come by way of Orizaba, under cover to Mr. 
Diamond at Vera Cruz :— 


City oF Mexico, 19th Sept., 1847. 


Respected Friends :—I have an opportunity to send by the Courier who 
leaves to-night this letter, in which | shall briefly attempt to describe to 
you the horrors we have just experienced. On the 7th inst. our commis- 
sioners rejected the treaty propositions of the American Government, and 
decided on resuming the war Gen. Herrera inviting and urging the clergy 
to rouse the citizens to the utmost resistance. On the same day General 
Scott, the American Chief, charged Santa Anna with breaking the armis- 
tice by forbidding his commissioners to obtain food in the city, and 
threatened, unless reparation was made, o commence hostilities and 
bombard the city. Santa Ania replied, severely charging Scott with 
breaking the armistice by sacking our villages, and expressed bis perfect 
readiness to renew the war. Ou the 13th inst. the Americans made a de- 
monstration on Chapultepec and the mill of El Rey, but our Generals were 
prepared for them. Anticipating a breach of the armistice, Santa Anna 


Mexico un our part was a condition which could not be yielded ; nor | for several days had caused to bé conveyed, in every possible manner, so 


would he refer it anew to Washington, as he was quite certain his gov- | 
ernment deemed it a condition sine qua nonof peace. The other points 
referred to in the draught seemed to us attainable by adopting on both 
sides terms of accommodation. Such, at least, was the opinion which 
we formed at the conferences. : ; 

Having given anaccount to the supreme Government of that which 
had taken place, your excellency communicated to us your final deter- 
mination in the note of yesterday ; conformably to which, and with the 
approbation of the cabinet council, we forthwith drew upand on the same 
day delivered to Mr. Trist the counter draught and note, copies of which 
(Nos. 1 and 2) are hereunto annexed. Without any fresl: discussion, he 
offered to answer to-day, of which the annexed (No. 3)is a copy. That puts 
an end to the commission with which the supreme Government pleased 
to honour us, although in a manner coutrary to our sincere desires and our 
endeavours throughout the negotiation. 

It only remains for us to say that, in our relations with Mr. Trist, we 
have fouad nothing but motives to appreciate his noble character, and 
that if at any time the work of peace shall be consummated, it will be by 
means of negotiators adorned with the estimable endowments which, in 
our judgment, distinguish that minister. 

Be pleased to give the supreme Government an account of the whele, 
and receive our devotion and respect. 

God and Liberty. 

Mexico, 7th September, 1847. 


JOSE J. DE HERRERA, 
IGNACIO MORA Y VILLAMIL, 
BE8NARDO COUTO, 
MIGUEL ATRISTAIN. 

To his excellency the Minister of Interior and Foreigu Relations. 





The following is the pen pee aw ter which took place between Gen. 
Scott and Santa Anna, and which broke up the armistice :— 


HeaDQuaR7eERS Army oF UnitTED SratTEs, 
September 6, 1847. 


To hws Excellency, the President and General-in-Chief of the Republic in 
Mexico. 

The 7th and 12 articles of the armistice or military convention which I 
had the honour of ratifying and exchanging with your Excellency on the 
24th ult., stipulate that the army under my command shall have the pri- 
vilege of obtaining supplies from the city of Mexico. There were re- 

eated violations of these articles soon after the armistice was signed, and 
os now good reasons for believing that within the last twenty-four 





hours, if not before, the 3d article of the same convention was also viola- 
ted by the same parties. These direct breaches of good faith gave to this 
army a full , to commence hostilities against Mexico without giving 
any notice. However, I will give the necessary time for an explana- 
tion, satisfaction, or reparation. If these are not given I hereby formally 
notify you that if I do not receive the most frei. he satisfaction on all 
these points before 12 o’clock to-morrow, I shall consider the armistice as 
terminated from that hour. 
I have the honour to be your Excellency’s obedient servant, 


WINFIELD SCOTT. | 


To this Santa Anna made the following reyly: 
Heapquarters Army or Mexican Repustic, ? 
Mexico, Sept. 6, 1847. § 
To his Exceliency Gen. Winfield Scott, Commander-in-Chief of the Army of | 
the United States. P 
Sir,—By the note of your Excellency under this date I learn, with sur- | 





ave Violated articles 7,12, and 3 of the armistice which [ concluded with | 
your Excellency on the 24th of last month. 

The civil and military authorities of Mexico have not obstructed the 
passage of provisions tor the American army ; and if at times their trans- 
mission has been retarded, it has been owing to the impradence of the | 
American agents, who, without having a previous understanding with the | 
proper authorities, gave oceasion for popular outbreaks, which it bas cost | 
the Mexican Government much trouble to repress. Last night and the | 
night before the escorts for the provision train were ready to start, and 


— that you consider that the civil and military authorities of Mexico | 


were only detained because Mr. Hargous, the agent, desired it. The or | 


ders given to suspend the intercourse between the two armies were ad- 
dressed to private individuals, and not to the agents of the army of the 
United States, and were intended purposely to expedite the transmission 
of provisions to the army, and to confine the intercourse to that object 
exclusively. In return for this wonduct your Excellency has prevented 
the owners or managers of the grain millsin this vicinity of the city, from 
furnishing any flour to the city, which is a true breach of the good faith 
your Excellency had pledged me. 

It is false that any new work or fortification has been undertaken, be- 
cause one or two repairs have only served to place them iu the same condi- 
tion they were in on the day the armistice was entered into, accident or 
the convenience of the moment having caused the destruction of the then 
existiug works. You have had early notice of the establishment of the bat- 
tery covered with the mud walls ofthe house of Garry, in this city, and 
did not remonstrate because the peace of two great Republics could not 
be made to depend upon things grave in themselves, but of little value 
compared to the result in which all the friends of humanity and of the 
pros perity of the American continent take so greatan interest. (There 
is some obscurity in this sentence, which it is probable is owing to typo- 
graphical errors.—(Eds. Pic.) en 

It is not without great grief and even indignation that I have received 
communications from the cities and villages occupied by the army of your 
excellency, in relation to the violation of the temples consecrated to the 

worship of God ; to the plunder of the sacred vases, and to the profana- 
tion of the images venerated by the Mexican people. Profoundly have 
I been affected by the complaints of fathers and husbands, of the vio- 
lence offered to their daughters and wives; and these same cities and 
villages have been sacked not only in violation of the armistice, but of 
the sacred principles proclaimed and respected by civilized nations. [have 


} 
| 


| ing direct to the Plaza. 





.| sweep the invader from the land he has desecrated. 


observed silence to the present moment, in order not to obstruct the 


progress of negotiations which held out the hope of terminating a scan- 
dalous war, and one which your Excellency has characterized so justly 
as unnatural. But I shall desist to offer apologies, because 1 cannot 
be blind to the truth that the true cause of the threats of renewing hos- 


tilities, contained in the note of your Excellency, is thatI have not been 
willing to sign a treaty which would lessen considerably the territory of | 


the Republic, and not only the territory of the Republic, but that dignity 


and integrity which all nations defend tothe last extremity. And if these | 


considerations have not the same weight in the mind of your Excellency, 
the responsibility before the world, which can easily dis.inguish on 
whose side is moderation and justice, will fall upon you. 

I flatter myself that your Excellency will be convinced, on calm reflec- 
tion, of the weightof my reasons. But, if by misfortune, you should 
seek only @ pretext to deprive the first city of the American continent 
of an opportunity to free the unarmed population of the horrozs of war, 
there will be no other means of salvation, butto repel force by force, 
with the decision and energy which my high obligations impose upon 


L have the honour te be, your Excellency’s humble servant, 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 


lu write more. 





as not to excite suspicion, arms, munitions, aad food to the fortress of 
Chapultepec. Our citizens carried under their mantles and on mules a 
great quantity of powder, balls and provisions without being ouce dis- 
covered ,so great was the feeling of security and confidence among the 
Americans. Gen. Scott was not a little surprised to find on attacking 
Chapultepec, such obstinate resistance. 


Chapultepec you know is situated between Cacubya and the City, 
within canuon-shot of the former and some three miles from the latter. 
[t is a bold hill overlooking a vast range of country, which enabled our 
soldiers to watch every mancuvre of theenemy. It also commands the 
road from Tacubyato the city, which runs close to its base, and it can 
only be ascended by a circuitous paved way, which alter turning a cer- 
tain angle, is exposed to the full range of the fortress guns. As the Amer- 
icans ascended the hill a perfect storm of musket balls and grape shot 
drove them back with heavy loss. They recovered and advanced again 
but were repulsed. Our troops fought with desperate valour, worthy 
the character of Mexicans. The enemy also fought bravely, his men 
seemed like so many devils whom it was impossible to defeat without 
annihilation. He made a third and last charge with fresh force and heavy 
guns, and our gallant troops having exhausted their grape-shot were 
forced, very unwillingly, to retreat and yield up the fortress, of which 
the enemy took possession. Our soldiers retreated towards the city, but 
were unfortunately cut off by a detachment of the enemy's cavalry, and 
about a thousand were ae prisoners, but were soon released, as the 
enemy had no men to guard them. The enemy then opened his batter- 
ies on the Mill El Rey (King’s Mill) close upon Chapultepec, which, 
after obstinate fighting and great loss to the America ns. we were obliged 
to abandon. 


The two actions continued over nine hours, and were the severest, 
considering our small number of soldiers and the enemy’s large force, that 
have been fought. Our loss in killed and wounded was not more than 
300, while the enemy lost over 400, for at least such was the report of de- 
serters ‘rom the American camp who came to us in the evening. Seeing 
that the city would inevitably be attacked, General Santa Anna during 
the actions, caused a number of trenches to be cut across the road leading 
to the city, which were flooded with water. On the morning of the 14th, 
before day-light, the enemy with a part of his force, commenced his 
march upon the city. Our soldiers posted behind the arches of the. 
aqueducts and several breastworks which had been hastily thrown up, 
annoyed him so severely, together with the trenches which he had to 
bridge over, that he did not arrive at the gates until late in the afternoon. 
Here he halted and attempted to bombard the city, which he did during 
the balance of the day and the day following, doing immense damage. 
{n some cases, whole blocks were destroyed and a great number of men, 
women and children killed and wounded. The picture was awful. One 
deafening roar filled our ears, one cloud of smoke met our eyes, now and 
then mixed with flame, and amid it all we could hear the various shrieks 
of the wounded and dying. But the city bravely resisted the hundreds 
of flying shells. It hurled back defiance on the blood-thirsty Yankee, 
and convinced him that his bombs could not reduce the Mexican eapi- 
tal. 

The enemy then changed his plan, and determined to enter the city, 
where we were prepared to meet him, having barricaded the streets 
with sand bags, and provided on the house tops, and at the windows, all 
who could bear arms or missiles, stoues, bricks, &c., to throw on the 
heads of the enemy. Before General Scott had fairly passed the gates, 
he found the difficulty of his position. A perfect torrent of balls and 
stones rained upon his troops. Many were killed and more wounded. 


| Still he kept advancing until he gained the entranve of two streets lead- 


Finding that he could not oppose himself to cur 
soldiers, who were all posted out of sight, and that he was losing his 
men rapidly, Gen. Scott took possession of the convent of San Isidor, 
which extends back to the centre of a block, and at once set his sappers 
aud miners to cutting a way directly through the blocks of buildings. In 
some instances whole houses were blown up to facilitate his progress ; 
but aiter several hours he again emerged iuto the street, and finally re- 
gained the Plaza with great loss. Ou entering the Plazaa heavy fire was 
opened on him from the Palace aud Cathedral, which were tilied and 
covered with our patriotic troops. Finding himself thus assaulted, the 
enemy drew out his forces in the Plaza and opened a cannonade on the 
Palace and Cathedral, firing over one hundred shots, which did immense 
damage to the buildings aud caused a severe loss of killed and wounded. 
Seeing further resistance useless, our suldiers ceased firing, and on the 
15th of September (sad day !) the enemy was in possessiou of the Mex- 
ican capital. Though we intlicted havoc and death upon the Yankees, 
we suffered greatly ourselves. Many were killed by blowing up of the 
houses, many by the bombardment, but more by the confusion which 
prevailed iu the city, and altogether we cannot count cur killed, wounded 
and missing since the action commenced yesterday at less than 40u0, 
among whom are many women and children. The enemy confessed a 
loss of over 1000, it is no doubt much greater. What calamity! But 
Mexico will yet have vengeance. God will avenge us for our sufferings. 
Alas that I should write this letter within sight of a proud enemy who has 
succeeded by his ferocity in trampling on our Capitai aud our country 
An enemy who only prides himself upon shooting well with his rifle and 
cannon. But thus it is—we are prostrated—not humbled. We may be 
forced to silence, but the first moment that presents us a chance will be 
devoted to terrible revenge. Sauta Anna has gone with his generala and 
all the troops he could draw off to Guadalupe. He is said to be wounded 
severely. We have lost heroic officers and brave men in these two days. 
I cannot foresee what is to come. Thousands are gathering upun the 
hills around the city determined to cut off all supplies and starve the 
enemy who has so audaciously entered it. Gen. Scott may yet find that 
Mexico is not vanquished. He may find our lakes bursting their barriers 
and filling this beautiful valley to annihilate the infamous Americans. 
We scarcely hope, yet do not quite despair. Our brave generals may 
recover what is lost, and Mexico with her ten millions of people arise to 
Be sure that what- 
ever we do in the way of submission is only for the moment. No Mexi- 
can will respect beyond the hour that forces him to it, any bond dictated 
by the sword of an enemy. My heart is too full of grief and indignation 
Adieu. 

We find in the Picayune of the 16th, full details of the intelligence re- 
ceived by Telegraph which we published yesterday. It is not so late as 
| that given in this letter, and is indeed disproved vy it. The Picayune 
uotices the reported deaths of Gens. I. F. Smith, Worth, and Pillow, but 
has nothing to confirm or disprove the first rumour. 

A letter from Mr Kendall dated August 20, states that Lieut. Hamilton 
was out of danger from his wound. The store of Mr. Hargousin Mex- 
ico was broken open by a mob and robbed in the face of ihe authorities. 
rhe tollowing paragraph from another letter dated Sept. 5, gives proba 
bility to the statement in the letter published above, that Santa Anna vio- 
luted the article of the armistice, which forbid the erection of new fortifi- 
calions:— 

““A man comes in from the city and asserts most positively that he has 
seen breastworks in process of construction; that large numbers of sand 
bags are being contracted for and being made; that budies of troops are 
daily drilled, reviewed and inspected, and that even Santa Anna employ- 
ed himself all day yesterday in inspecting the fortifications and other 
means of defence of the city.” 





HONOURS TO COMMODune ne KAY IN SCOT. 
LAND. 


Dinner to Commoporse De Key anv THE OFricers o 

NIAN, BY THE Citizens oF GLascow.—lIn the Glasgow Deaustieeaneh 
the 8th of September, we find a long account of a complimentary dinner 
given to Commodore De Kay and his officers. Among the Vice Presidents 
we observe the name of Alison, the historian ; he made an eloquent speech 
and gave asa toast, « The congress of the United States,” a very pro- 
per tuast for agrave historian. It was responded to by Mr. Bent, who 
reciprocated by giving “ The Parliament of Great Britain.” Principal 
ae of the Glasgow University, gave “ the clergy of the United 
Somaens bw by ron —— (not the General’s) which, of course, 

evler, - : ‘ 

rol sarin ph y e chaplain of the Macedonian, who delivered 

The Honourable the Lord Provost occupied the Chair. Hi i 
was supported right and left by Commodore De Kay, Principal Macturlae 

Sheritt Alison, Mr. _Cowdin, the American Consul, Capt. Cameron of 
the Macedonian, Bailie M’Kinlay, Bailie Stewart, Bailie Orr, &c. Sir 
James Campbell filled the Croupier’s chair with his accustomed propriety. 
He was supported by Sir John Maxwell of Polloc, the Rev. Dr. M'Leod, 
Dr. Scoresby, Sheriff Bell, Mr. Bewie oi Edinburgh, Mr. Dumsden of 
Yoker Lodge, &c., &c. 

Dr. Scoresby, who was at the dinner, toasted “the Literary and 
Scientific Institutions of America and Washington Irving.” The Rev. 

Dr. McLeod, in his speech, attempted to prove that Commodore De Kay 
was a descendant of the Mac Kays of Ross-shire—Many excellent speeches 
were made, which we would willingly copy if wehad room, complimen- 
tary to Captain De Kay personally, and expressive of the most kind and 
fraternal feelings towards this country. The result of the voyages of 
the Jamestown aud Macedonian will be in the highest degree happy in 
soln together the two nations in stronger bonds than any that could be 
tram-ed by ambassadors or commissioners. 

D 8 , 

_ Dowinna st. sePT., 10.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Mai 
Gen Sir Henry Geo Wakelyn Smith, Bart., Knight Grand au wt the 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath (having the local rank of Lieut Gen 
at the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope, in South Africa, with its ter- 
ritories and dependencies), to be Governor and Commander-in-Chief in 
and over the said settlement, with its territories and dependencies, and 
to be Her Majesty’s High Commissioner for the settling and adjustment 
of the affairs of the territories adjutant or contiguous to the eastern and 
north-eastern frontier of the said settlement. 


THE ARMY. 


War Office, Sept. 10.—4th Lt Drags—Lt T Hutton, from 15th Ft, to be 
Lt v Montgomery, who ex. 6th Ft—Capt W F Viscount Chewton, from 
3rd WI Reg, to be Capt v Ogilby, who ex. 15th—LtC Montgomery, from 
4th Lt Diags to be Lt v Hutton, who ex. 62ud—Serj-Maj T Boyd to be 
Quartermaster v W Guy who re on b-p. 

67th—Capt D Campbell from h p 24th Ft to be Capt repaying the diff, 
v Deverell prom; Lieut W H Hussey to be Capt by p, v Campbell who 
ret; Ens R Blackeney to be Lt by p, v Hussey ; Gent Cadet V A Webber 
from the RI Lil College to be Eus by p, Vv Blackeney; Gent Cadet J T 
N O'Brien from RI Milit College to be Ene without p, v Anderson app 
Adj. 3rd WI Reg—Capt D Fitz Roy Ogilby from the 6th Ft to be Capt, 
v the Viscount Chewton, who exc. Unattached—To be Captains without 
purchase—Lt P Bolton 16th Ft; Lt A Imlach from St Helena Reg. Hos- 
pital Staff—P H Roe, Gen’, to be Assist Surg to the Forces, Sept. 3. Bre- 
vet—Maj Gen Sir H GW Smith, Bart, G C B, to have the local rank of 
Lt Gen at the Cape of Good Hope and its dependencies, Sept 10, 1847. 
Maj D Campbell 67th ft to be Lt Col in the army, Nov 9, 1846. 

Capt D Campbell 67th Ft to be Maj in the Army, July 22, 1830. 

Office of Ordnance, Sept. 7.—R1 Reg of Artillery—Sec Lt H T Boult- 
bee to be First Lt, v Burrell dec July 20. 

The dates of the commissions of the under mentioned officers have 
bean altered as follows, viz. :— 

Capt F 8 Hamilton, July 1, 1847 ; Sec Capt H Lempriere, July 1, 1847; 
Lt W H Blair, March 22, 1847; Lt L Martineau, April 9, 1847; Lt C 
Hunter, April 22, 1847; Lt AJ Macdougall, May 7, 1847; Lieut J Spur- 
way, May 28, 1847; Lt GRC Young, July 1, 1847. 

War Office, Sept. 17th.—8th Lt Drags—Cor J Trennery to be Adj, v 
Bowles prom Sept 3. 16th Lt Drags—Lt Wm Webster to be Capt with- 
out p, v Townley, dec July 16. 17th Ft—Lt E H Cormick to be Capt 
without , v Bt-Maj W Barnes, whoret upon full-pay. 22nd—Surg 8 Cur 
rie MD from 55th Ft to be Surg, v Campbell who ex. 3ist—S F By- 
thesa Gent to be Ens without p, v Nott app te 5lst Ft. 5ist Ft—Bus W L 
Sheaffe to be Lt without p, v Brahan dec Aug 6; EasC 8 Nott from 31st 
Ft to be Ens, v Sheatfe. 53rd—Lt F W D Waddlove from 50th Ft to be 
Lt vy Dowman prom. 54th—W F Hart Gent to be Ens without p. v Swin- 
burne, dec. 55th—Surg A Campbell from 22nd Ft to be Surg, v Currie, 
whex. 63rd—W F Carter to be Capt without p, v Darling dec June 4. 
66th—LtGF C Bray, from 39th Ft to be Lt vy Bell, app to 7th Ft. 

—_=g——_—_ 


SUMMARY. 


Mr. Charles Ellerman, an “agent,” of Palham Place, Brompton, has 
been taken into custody on a charge of having been concerned in the 
recent manufacture of counterfeit Turkish piastres, It is alleged that he 
got the false coin shipped to Turkey as “ iron nails.” The accused was 
taken to Marlborough Street Police-office, ou Thursday ; and the Magis- 
trate authorized his removal to Birmingham. 

Some of the commissioned officers of the Scots Fusiliers and a party of 
those of the Grenadier Guards had agreed, lately, to row a match on the 
Thames; and on Saturday evening the Scots Fusilier crew practised on 
the river. In returning home, between Pimlico and Nine Elma, a steam- 
er was met crossing the stream; some confusion arose; the steamer 
struck the boat, and it was upset; three of the soldiers were saved; but 
the fourth, Drill-Sergeant Paton, and Emory the Queen’s swan-keeper, 
who was steering, perished. 

Tue Provinces.—The cotton spinning business in Manchester and its 
neighbourhood continues very depressed, and exhibits no visible signs of 
immediate amendment. The number either thrown entirely out of em- 
ployment cr put on short time is always increasing. The operatives en- 
tirely unemployed may be stated at 7,000, and those on short time at 
5,000, in ronud numbers. Many of the large employers are seriously en- 
tertaining the question, whether it would not be better at once to close 
heir mills with a view to a few weeks total cessation from spinning. 
Others again (perhaps the majority) are rather in favour of a general and 
tystematic plan of short-time workiug, by which stocks would be re- 
duced and the balance of trade restored; in which view the majority of 
the workers are understood to coincide. There is a de ided disincli- 
nation on the part of the operatives to any reduction in wages, and they 
would rather cease working altogether than submit to diminished rates 
ofremuoeration. Some of the large houses, it is fully expected, will 
diminish their production from a half to a third. As a proot of the defi- 
cency of employment, it may be stated that the number of unlet houses 
in Hulme, a large district of the town, has increased from between 800 
and 900 to above 1,500.—Morning Post. 

The Dublin Correspondent of the Morning Chronicle mentions that Mr. 
More O'Ferrall has accepted tue Governorship of Malta. 

Tuesday's Gazette notified the appoiutment of Lord Robert GrosvenoF, 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, Dr. Southwood Smith, Professor Richard Owe", 
aud Mr. Richard Lambert Jones, as Commissioners for inquiring what spe- 
cial meaas may be requisite for improving the health of the Metropolis : 
Mr. tlenry Austin to be the Secretary. 

The simu'taneous opening of all the railroads that have recently been 
completed ia Prussia is fixed for the 15th October—King Frederick Wil- 
liam’s birthday. 

The T'imes publishes a posthumous letter written for that journal by 
Dr. Andrew Combe, the eminent physiologist, shortly belore his death, 
on the causes and prevention of the ship-fever among the emigrants to 
America. The letter contains nothing that is positively new; bat it is 
distinguished by Dr. Combe’s lucid statement and practical suggestion. 
The causes of fever he considers to be—a diet insufficient in quantity and 
poor inquality ; over-crowding; bad ventilation; the gross persona’ un- 
cleanliness to which the poorer Irish in particular are addicted ? and the 
mora! depression induced by despondeocy, poor living, and ¢ ynfinement. 
Dr. Combe suggestsas the principal remedies, the supply of a better diet; 
a greater limitation of nambers in proportion to tonnage; better ventila- 
tion, especiclly by means of Dr. Neill Arnott’s ventilating pump ; more 
stringent regul ations to enforce cleanliness; and the appointment of a 
surgeon to every emigrant ship; the increased expense to be met by a 
higher rate of fares 

Mr. Hudson, the Railway King, stated at the annual dinner of the Whites 
by Agricultural Society, that be bad bought landed property to the 
amount of 700,000/ 
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ing Barrieters are now paid 210/. a year each; and the total 
f their services is 14,700/. nt. =n aed 
7 ice Gazette asserts that the Dockyard Battalions 
aT, pope 60,0000. above the grant made by Parliament. 
ee —The Praslin murder continued to be one of the great sub- 
nek day, but under a new form—attention being now fixed upon 


the trials of the journals that had been seized for remarks upon it, im- 


licating the Government or the King in connivance at the suicide of the 


roa King of Prussia arrived at Venice on the 6th instant, travelling 
incognito. 
igni i Eugenie of Hoheuzollern-Hechingen died on 
ene elgned Nendenstatt, te capital of the Priucipality. Her Serene 
Highness was second daughter of the late Duke of Leuchtenberg ; she 
— born in 1808, and married the Prince Frederick of Hohenzollern- 
Henhingen in 1826. She leaves no issue. 
Marshal Oudinot, Duke de Reggio, and one of the most colobented of 
Napoleon’s Generals, ied at Paris on the 13th ult., at the age of eighty 
ng He was Governor of the Invalides at the time of his death. 
. Lord Mountcashel, the originator of the repudiation movement, has 
abandoned the field: it is announced in the Cork papers, that his Lord- 
ship, together with his countess and family, have left Moore Park, for 


France. 

M. de Mussy, one of the physicians seut over to Ireland by the Franch 
Government to report upon the epidemic now prevailing, is ill of oe 
at his residence in Stephen’s Green, where he is attended by Dr. ‘A er- 
rall and Dr. Stokes. The fever is of the spotted type, and Dr. de Mussy 
has been in a perilous state; but his medical attendants now have strong 
hepes of his recovery. He caught the infection in the fever sheds in the 
vicinity of Dublin, where he had been almost constantly in attendance. 

The proceedings at Conciliation Hall on Monday were unimportant. 
There was some talk about Italy, and about the prospects of the Irish 
people for the ensuing winter. The rent was declared tu be 681. 


In pursuance of the arrangements for converting Spike Island into a 
station for convicts, the Inspector of Prisons, who superintends the ne- 
cessary preparations for the purpose, has received the possession of it 
from the Board of Ordnance. The officers appointed to the different de- 
partments have since been installed, and the system of punishment is in- 
tended to be commenced immediately.— Cork Exvminer. 

Cheap lodging-houses for the poor have been established in Glasgow, 
with great success; and the number is about to be increased in different 
parts of the city. In the original establishment beds are furnished for 
3d. and breakfast and supper for 2d. From the end of Jane to the end 
of August, the inmates have been—males, 2,399 ; females, 152; married 
couples, 113; and the numbers are steadily increasing. 

The prison assessment for Glasgow is to be reduced this year from 3d. 
to 2d, in the pound. This reduction is partly owing to the increased 
returns from prison-work, which this year have been augmented to the 
extent of 3001. 


A very extensive fire has devastated the village of Cottenham, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. It broke out at midnight, at acooper’s; next spread toa 
basket maker's; fanned by a stiff breeze, the flames traveile rapidly ; 
and a third of the village was consumed. Twelve substantial farm-houses, 
twenty-six barns, nearly fifty stacks of corn, hay, and other produce, and 
more thana dozen cottages, were destroyed. The loss is estimated at 
15,0001. or 20,000/.; most of which is supposed to be covered by in- 
surances. 

Doncaster Races commenced on Tuesday. The weather was favoura- 
ble and the company tolerably numerous, through exhibiting some falling 
off in caste. The sport was not on the whole very brilliant, three out of 
the five races being tame affairs. The races for the Fitzwilliam and the 
Champagne Stakes were pronounced to be “ very exciting;” Mr. 
Mostyn’s Wilderness winning the former, and Mr. B. Green’s Assault 
the latter. 

On Wednesday, the “ Leger Day,’ vast numbers assembled on the 
course. Excepting forthe race of the day, the ruuning was indifferent 
At three o’clock a select field of eight horses started for the St. Leger 
Stakes. The race was a very animated one: Lord Eglinton’s Van 
Tromp beat the favourite, Mr. Pedley’s Cossack, by a couple of lengths. 

The chief race on Thursday was the Great Yorkshire Handicap, which 
was won by Lord Warwick's Yordley. 

The result of yesterday’s sport has been communicated by the electric 
telegraph. The principal races were those for the Park Hill Stakes, won 
by Captain O. V. Harcourt’s Ellerdale; for the Cup, won by Mr. Bouve- 
rie's War Eagle; the two year old stakes, won by Mr. B. Green's Ae 
sault; and for the three year old stakes, won by Mr. Payne’s Clementina. 

A line of electric telegraph is in active preparation along the railway 
from Vieuna to Prague. As soon as it is completed, every locomotive 
engine isto be furnished with a small electric apparatus, by tbe aid of 
which, and by a wire which can at pleasure be put into communication 
with that of the railway, the train cau announce to every station whatever 
it may have learnt on the road. 


A horse having fallen down an old shaft in Weardale, it remained there 
for seventeen days; and, having founda little water at the bottom of the 
drift, survived, and is likely to live. 

The proceedings at Compiegue have attracted a great number of mili- 
tary men of high rank from Bugland and Germany, to witness the ope- 
rations at the camp. Thenumber of troops assembled is 25 000, and 
there are to be reviews and sham fights every day until the 28th instant. 


The Revis 
annual cost 0 








entertained for the safety of the entire city. 


rected the British councils. The Morning Post of the 17th, contains the 
| following :-— 


| that not — the collieries of Northumberland, but the mills of Lan- 
b 





In the evening there are balls and receptions at the Palace of Com- 
piegue ; where, besides the Duke and Duchess of Nemours, several other 
members of the Royal Family are assembled. Ou Sunday, a grand re- | 
ception atthe Palace was attended by upwards of two hundred persons, 
among whom were some English officers. 





The Dachess d’Aumale was safely delivered of a son, at the Palace of | 
St. Cloud, on Saturday. Private letters mention that the Duchess had 
not been indisposed more than half an hour. 
ferred on the young Prince runs thus— 
d’Orleans, Duc de Guise.”’ 


; The name and title con- | 
* Henri Leopold, Philippe-Maria | 


M. Garnier de Cossagnac, former editor of the Epoque, is said to have 
departed for Italy oaa mission from the French Government. 

Very early on Sunday morning, a man named Bee 
commit suicide, by leaping from Blackfriars Brid 
ing into the water, his body dashed upon a pier-l 
he'pless condition. Au alarm having been raised, a boat put off; and | 
after great exertions—for the tide was out, and it was necessary to em- 
ploy a ladder to reach the pier—Beecham was got ashore: both his 
thighs were broken, and there was little prospect of his recovery. 


The Reforme mentions that a considerable land-slip took place on the 
Paris and Strasburg railroad on Saturday last, near the station-house now 
erecting in Paris 

Grain of the value of between £2,000 and £3,000 has b 
near Shitfnall, by the carelessness of a lad. 
yard, he had lighted a match, which he 
straw; this caught fire; and twenty-five stacks of 

t fi ( uty-five stacks of corn were consumed. 
There was great difficulty in saving the buildings adjacent. wi 
A case of somnambulism, involving extrem 


g e peril, has occurred at 
Portsmouth. A young man was on a visit to his brother; he rose in the 


night, got out of a window, and fell some seventeen feet into a little back 
yard on the walls of which were iron palisades; but only grazed against 
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against the wall, and, though found cold and sens 
2nseless t 
sustained no material hurt. Seoitiii taamealoas 





} 
cham attempted to | 


ge; bat, instead of fall- | 
1ead, where he lay in a | 


>.U0U I een destroyed 
While in Mr Bellis’s rick- 
threw on the ground, among 


FURTHER FAILURES IN EUROPE, 


Estimated Liabilities. | 





Alison, Cumberledge, & Co., London & Valparaiso 


Booker, Thomas, Sons, & Co., corn factors in London iO Sete ee oem 
Burnell & Co., coal agents in London..................... Syeoaary 
Custo, A. & A., Genga, general merchants............... ; wannaee 
tea We Cs NIL since sch boson cesses RIAN: Sipe wne 
enn + “poe ; Sat honte...... manent 
Bade, Bourdel, of tanbeee tne Provision Sinai: oe 
Excels & Co., Venice, Venice, corn merch ants.... Ne etintts Frees na 
——— Brothers, Zast India Merchants, Glasgow. ae 
ah ty A. A.. Nephews, & Co., general merchants............ l 300 000 
a & Hutchinson, corn-factors in Mark-lane................ 100 000 
~ ; & tan of V ente *, 8team-mill PFO PTIOtOrs . . 2.0 ceccce cc0cce 80, ON 
erston, J atthew, Glasgow, general merchant.... .. 45,00 
Reid, Irving, & Co....... CER iithhied, panne ucicé oineicad cc! 1, 508.000 
nt A., of Paris, Valparaiso, and Lima.............- seccece. 200 00U 
Sanders, W etherell, & Co., of Stockton-on-Tees 30.000 
wrens Oo., bill-orokers, London...................... 1, 50,000 
: SOD ne cnsis csnssesscsws end CU, 
Wonlthe& Onan: cornu factors in London.......... cece 200,000 


gest corn house in Southampton,.... .Not stated 


| On no occasion more so than when attempting Italian regeneration. If 






Private letters from St. Petersburg. to the 7th inst., report a most ter- 


rific storm of wind and rain which visited the city and lasted for forty- 
eight hours—400 hcnses were destroyed; and at one time fears were 











Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2a 108 3 4. 





GUNS ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1847. 








We are without later intelligence than that brought by the Hibernia, 
which is to the 19th ult. — 


The gloomy intelligence from England in relation to commercial mat- 
ters, has not failed to create a great sensation in this country. Still it is 
hoped that the calamity will pass away without producing a prolonged 
continuance of those sad consequences which are now laying prostrate 
many of the most eminent houses in Great Britain. To what extent the 
tornado will yet proceed is by no means certain. Hitherto the chief 
sufferers have been the dealers and speculators in grain and provisions ; | 
but the overthrow of such houses as Sanderson and Company would lead 
us to apprehend that the calamity is extending itself into other chan- 
nels. A disruption of commercial business as in 1825-6 would be a most 
serious affair. 

The worst aspect of the business is the inert and powerless condition 
of the government. Heretofore the cabinet, being in the midst of such 
difficulties when they occur, has generally been able to apply some 
remedy—to offer some encouragement, or to point to some beacon ahead 
which would lead the commercial bark into a place of safety. In the 
great panic of 1825-6, a re-issue of one pound notes was productive of | 
great relief ; and to meet the effects, in some degree, of this excessive 
paper issue, the coining machinery at the Mint was kept in constant ac- 
tivity by day and by night. But in those days more vigorous men di- 











We have reason to believe that a deputation from Newcasile-upon: 
Tyne arrived in town yesterday, tor the purpose of representing to her | 
Majesty’s Ministers the distressed condition of the coal proprietors, The 
depression in the coal trade is stated to be so great at the present mo- | 
ment, that unless some relief be afforded, 60,000 workmen must be im- 
mediately thrown out of employment. It is understood that the sugges- 
tion to be made to the Government will be for the issue of £5,000,000 
of bank-notes for six months, on the deposit of valid securities. If this 
measure be not adopted, there is, unfortunately, too good ground to fear 


cashire, wil 
suspended. 

Bell's Weekly Messenger, a paper always well informed in commercial 
matters, and always fair and honest in the expression of its sentiments, 
also says— 


Our immediate purpose is to press on government the absolute neces- 
sity of applying its prompt and earnest attention to this concurrent dis- 
tress of trade, commerce, and manufactures in all its branches. As we 
have before stated, there was a like condition of trade in the year 1526, 
aud an official return is now before us, containing the advances to the 
merchants and manufacturers, which the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
lend, under the recommendation of the government, were induced to 
make (and even at a time of theirown most serious difficulties) to enable | 
them to meet the crisis. It appears by the return, that 155,000/. was | 
sent down to the Manchester and Liverpool manufacturing houses; | 
140,000/. to those of Glasgow and Sheffield; and 49,000/. to those of | 
Brmingham and Huddersfield. This was immediately followed by the 
institution of the branch banks of the Bank of England, in order that 
such further aid might be afforded with more efficacy and due discrimi- | 


e stopped, and the great trade of the country indefinitely 
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in the interest of Christina and Louis Philippe, was suddenly called from 
the French Capital, as he supposed by the Queen, to form a new cabinet. 
He presented his list, but her majesty disliked the names it contained 

and the following colloquy is asserted to have taken place :— 

“* Will your Majesty dcign to inform me of the decision you have 
thought fit to take?’ 

“* How! the decision that I have taken, when the list you presented 
to me only contains the names of my enemies ?’ 

“* All the names are those of men noted for their attachment to the 
Throne, and for their devotion to the persoa of your Majesty.’ 

ofa pe. that most of them are my enemies.’ 

“«* Will your Majesty, then, deign to point out those whose presence im 
the Ministry would be most agreeable to you?’ 

“*T reject them all equally, and shall call upon the Progresistas ?’ 

“* Your Majesty doubtlessly forgets that the Progresistas are by tradi- 
tion, by their position, and by system, the most dangerous enemies of 
your throne, and the adversaries of your prerogatives.’ 

“«T forget nothing; my mind is made up; and at all events I can but 
at last keep the present Ministry.’ 

“* Your Majesty will allow me to observe, that it was not necessary to 
call me away from Paris.’ 

«Tt was notI that called you.’ 

“«Then my mission is at an end?’ 

“«*Completely so; and you may go.’”’ 

Narvaez of course was deeply mortified and he must have been led 
into error by the ministers immediately about the Queen’s person, or she 
would not have treated him so scurvily. But the discomfiture of Nar- 
vaez was followed by highly important acts. The Queen issued a Decree 
proclaiming a general amnesty to all parties, and granting permission 
for all Spaniards whatever to return to Spain, even to the Carlists, pro- 
vided they did not reside in provinces attached to the person of Don 
Carlos. The Decree consists of only three articles, and is as follows:— 


“ Desiring to bring in oblivion the dissensions and troubles which have 
existed in the monarchy of late years, | have ordained what follows ; 

“Art. 1, The representatives of my government in foreign countries 
will deliver passports for Spain to all the political refugees who may de- 
mand them, without any other condition than to cause them to take an 
oath of fidelity to my Royal person anc to the constitution of the mon- 
archy. 

“Art. 2. A stop shall immediately be put to all pending prosecutions 
for political offences, without any other exceptions than those for crimes 
of armed rebellion. 

“Art. 3. The persons comprised in the present ordinance who may 
have served in the ranks of the soldiers of the ex-[nfant Don Carlos can- 
not reside, without the special authorization of my government, in the 
military districts of Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre. and the Basque pro 
vinces.” 






This Decree of course permits the return of Espartero, who is in banish. 
ment, and living in England. A further decree has also been issued appoint - 
ing Espartero a Senator. He will immediately repair to Madrid, and 
will, in all probability, be placed at the head of the government or of the 
army. He isa man of great ability, and possesses a true Spanish heart. 
A favourite with the army, and knowing how to command it, his pre- 
sence will be necessary to check any renewal of the Carlist insurrections 
now that all Carlists are permitted to return. Without such a man as 
Espartero at the Queen’s right hand, we should consider this amnesty 
highly dangerous to her throne. 

These circumetances certainly indicate the triumph of English influ- 
ence, and the French press is loud and bitter against Lord Palmerston 
aud Mr. Bulwer, the British Minister at Madrid. Such a line of policy 
is just that which Lord Palmerston would desire to see adopted. 

The Queen is still estranged from her husband, and will, no doubt, 
remain so. A divorce, and the restoration of the Salic law are meas- 
ares spoken of—the latter not to take effect till after the death of 


allies Ses reigning Queen. This would exclude the succession of the Duch- 
The present evil, as we have before stated it, is briefly this: that the | ©88 of Montpensier, but its adoption would be beset with many difficulties. 


cumulative failure of so many of these houses has brought temporary 
enbarrassmeut upon the largest firms in the kingdom; upon firms in a 
state of such undoubted solvency that no man questions their ability to 
pay éven 80s. inthe pound. The second circumstance is, that whon the | 
final account was taken of the loans we have referred to, and their re- | 
payments, it was ascertuined that the whole amount was repaid by the | 
merchants and manufacturers. Such at least appears to have been the 
case in the larger loans, to the amount of several millions, made first by | 
Mr. Pitt, and afterwards by Lord Sidmouth, the Duke of Portland, and | 
Lord Liverpool. 


It is unfortunate that, at a moment of such diiiculty, most of the cabi- 
net ministers are absent from London, but were they all present, we 
should fear that Lord John Russell and his colleagues do not possess the 
nerve and the energy to adopt any bold and comprehensive measure. 
They, trembling for the fate of their supposed majority in the new Par- 








If the Salic law be restored, Don Carlos or his son, the Duc de Monte- 


| molin, become the rightful inheritors of the throne, and we do not see 


with what consistency, or with what justice, they could be passed by, 
and the third branch, that of Don Francesco de Paulo, be called in, as 
some of the European journals pretend. We shall at any rate have high 
hopes for Spain if Espartero be restored to her. 

The very serious disturbance in the money market had its influence on 
the funds, and Consuls fell to 854. They however rallied on the 18th 
consequently getting upto 88. The price of flour and grain had also 
somewhat improved. 





AMBASSADOR TO ROME. 


This subjectis now a common topic of discussion in private circles 
and by the public press throughout Great Britain, and the belief is gaining 


liament, may pr 2 ive c , av i y 2 has : : : : 
y pursue a passive course and leave things to work out their | greund that the Ministry will, as early as possible, open such diplomatic 


owndestiny. Should this unfortunately happen, we have that con- | 
fidence in the t re ire: itai igi l te: ; i i 
dence in the unbounded wealth of Great Britain—her prodigious re- It is even said that Lord Minto, who goes out accredited to another 


| sources, and the indomitable energy and perseverance of her people, as | Italian power, will hereafter be the British Ambassador at the Vatican. 


to entertain no fears for the ultimate result. Suffering there will undoubt- 


| the paroxysm will by and by pass away, leaving behind nothing more 
thana temporary debility which the recuperative energies of the country | 


2 . oa 7 . . . . . | 
will soon repair and restore things to their pristine vigour. 


In political matters two subjects engage the public mind; viz. the at- 


fairs of Italy and those of Spain. In relation to the first it is satisfactory | 
to know, that the Sovereiga Pontiff adheres to the course he has marked 
out br himself. A reform of such abuses, and the adoption of such | 
changes as can be resorted to with safety, seems to be his leading policy, 

and it is a policy of the most beneficial and enlightened kind; and the 

only canger to be apprehended is, that the impatience of the movement ! 
party may betray it into acts of difficulty and danger ; and by unwise and | 
premature measures postpone those good results which patience and for- | 
bearaace will certainly bring. Europe admits that reforms in Italy are 
necessary ; but many fear that the excitable temperament of the Italians 
render it somewhat hazardous that they should emerge suddenly into 
full-blown liberty. Austria is particularly apprehensive on this point, and 
therefore opposes the movement. It is this apprehension which induced | 
her to march troops into Ferarra, a measure which has exposed her to | 
the full censure of western Europe, and tended to unite all parties in Italy | 
against her. She will uot, if the tranquillity of the country be maintain- 
ed, push her military occupations further; on the contrary, it is supposed | 
that she will, as early as possible, avail herself of some plausible reason | 
for withdrawing them even from that place. 


4 


Pope ?ius the 9th, who isin reality the author of the spirit now mani- 
festing self in the Italian Peninsula, is a man of good understanding, and 
if all we hear be true, one of some originality of character. Boldness, 
firmness and caution, are attributes at all times of the highest value, and 


the Pope can moderate the enthusiastic temper of his people, the ball 
being at length put in motion, will rol! steadily on and carry with it cu- 


mulative advontages which will prove a blessing to the people. But we 
| repeat that moderation, and, above all, a preservation of the public tran. 


qu llity are most important. While these great objects be preserved, 


Austria nor any other power will venture to impose any military or des- 
potic restraint on the country. We feel sure. on the contrary, that vio- 
lense of anew damncrat: : . : 

ence or any democratic outbreak which should threaten the existence of 


legitimate governments will put in motion the battalions of the northern 
potentates for the shores of the Adriatic. 

The siate of Spain abates none of ite peculiarity. Fresh events have 
{ 2 . 52 | 
turned up as unexpected as they were significant. Gen. Narvaez, whois 
' 


relations with the Pontiff as is enjoyed by England with other powers. 


| At all events, it is certain that his lordship is to take Rome in his way and 
| edly be to a vast extent, and many a proud house will be laid low; but | 


make a s.journ there; and as it is assumed, will make such preliminary 


| arrangements with his Holiness, unoflicially of course, as will bye-and- 


bye lead to the consummation so devout/y wished for by very many per- 
sons. 

This scheme, as may be supposed, has the ardent wishes of the Catho- 
lics of Great Britain for its success; the liberal journals also throw up 
their caps and shout; but the firm and old-fashioned Protestants view 
the matter with doubt and evil forebodings. ‘‘ England,” says the 
Britannia, edited by the Rev. George Croly, “ has been the ackuowledg- 
ed head of the Reformation since the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Elizabeth was excommunicated by four successive Popes, declared to be 
a heretic and an usurper, her throne pronounced forfeited, her subjects 
absolved from their allegiance, her person anathematized, and her soul 
consigned to perdition.” The same paper adds that the correspondence 
for sending an Envoy to Rome has been going on for some time. Yet 


| such an act was ounce the sabject of premunire, aud the British Minister 


who would have attempted it would have Jost his head. 

It is notthe mere opening of diplomatic relations with Rome that is 
objected to. The opponents of the scheme contend that such is the love 
of power—such the influence that the court of Rome endeavours to ac- 


| quire every where, that it is dangerous for England with the peculiar 


state of her Irish population to come into such close connexion with 
power so despotic, so persevering, and so proselytizing. How long, 
saysa French writer, shall the world be under the despotism of that 
sword whose hilt is at Rome and its point every where?’ The present 
Pope, they say, may be a liveral and good man, but stillthe Roman Ca- 
cholic religion is unchanged. Every prelate and priest in Europe takes 
the oath of direct allegiance to the Pope, and no prelate can lawfully 
wear his mitre without the authority ef the Pope. There are upwards 
of 400 such bishops, and 112 archbishops with their whole staff of church 
dignitaries. The Britannia continues— 

The creed of Pius LV. begins by the twelve articles of the Nicene 
Creed. It then follows them ty twelve articles of its own :— 

1. A belief in all the apostolical ¢radttions. 

2. The admission of the Scriptures only in the sense in which holy mo- 
ther church holds them. 

3. The belief in seven sacraments. 

1. The belief in every one of the things decreed by the Council ef Trent 
as to grace and justification! 
5. The belief in transubstantiation, and that in the massa true sacrifice 
is offered to God for the sins of the living and the dead. 


6. The beliefin a pargatory, and that the souls of the dead are there 
helped by the prayers of the living. 
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7. The belief that the dead saints are to be invocated and used as me- 
8. The belief that the image of Christ, the Virgin, and the saints are to 


have veneration. ‘ ‘ 

3. The belief that indulgences have been a power given by Christ to 
his church. Ponte ‘ 

“10. ‘The belief that the Church of Rome is the mistress of all churches, 
and that the Bishop of Rome is the successor of Petr, whom Rome pro 
nounces the prince of the apostles, and vicar uf our Lord, the latter title, 
also, descending to the Popes. ' : 

11. The belict in the daty of ony all thin _ delivered by the 
Council of Trent, and the anathemas of all heresies which the Church of 

ie hi thematized. nee J 
= This creed is to be heid as that of the Catholic faith, out of which 
no man can be saved, and is to be held, so far as in the holder lieth, by all 

hom he has authority. d 
ov This qosl-wen the mars & of a decree of the Council of Trent in 1563. 
It ap in 1564, and was commanded to be openly received and pro- 
1 are al ecclesiastics having benefices, all teachers in colleges, all 
roselytes, &c., and is from that time, in fact, the general and expressed 
elie of the Papal world. 

These are only a few of the arguments advanced by the opponents of 
this projected alliance. They are entertained by a large mass of 
the British people, and it is, therefore, our duty as public journalists to 
point them out. That there isand has been a growing feeling of greater 
tolerance towards papacy in Great Britain is certain, and English lite- 
rary writers have contributed very much towards bringing it into effec- 
tive operation. The London Morning Herald, when dilating on the ad- 
vance of Romanism, says,— 


The Literature of the last ten years has done far more than the preach- 
ing or the ritualism. A whole regiment of writers, Whig, Tory, and Ra- 
dical, have combined to malign every thing Protestant, and to extol eve- 
rything Popish. . Miss Strickland has made angels of all our Popish 
Queens, and almost demons of all our Protestant ones. Mr. Tytler has 
done his best to whitewash Mary of Scotland, and to blacken the fame of 
Scottish Reformers. Mr. Maitland has done the like service for the Eng- 
lish ones. The Edinburgh Review and Mr. Macaulay have lent no slight 
aid, and Mr. Burns, with his series of pretty little novels, has taught our 
young people that the Reformation was a judgment from God, the death 
of Edward VI. a providential deliverance, and the glorious Revolution a 
‘mere rebellion. 

The Catholic population is rapidly augmenting in Eagland but; whether 
by emigration from Ireland, conversion, natural increase, or the whole 
combined it may be difficult to determine. To know that it is increas- 
ing adds greatly to the fears of the conscientious and the timid, and 
throws stnmbling blocks in the way of papal negotiations. 





Mezxico.—We are still without official accounts, but the reports of the 
disruption of the negotiations, the resumption of hostilities, and the ce- 
cupation of the capital by the American forces, are so frequently and so 
circumstantially repeated that no doubt can exist of their accuracy. We 
give a letter in fact written by a Mexican, who distinctly says that the 
Capital was carried after some severe fighting. This letter is very circum- 
stantial, but its statements are, it must be recollected, Mexican. 

Gen. Lane was, at the last accounts from Vera Cruz, about to march 
for Mexico, taking with him a reinforcement for Gen. Scott of 2000 men. 
This will be a timely supply, if it be true that the occupation of the 
Capital cost the American general 1700 men. Gen. Paredes is said to be 
in command of the guerilla forces which beset the road from Vera Cruz 
to the capital. 

We have given to-day a part of the correspondence which took place 
between Mr. Trist and the Mexican commissioners ; together with | 
Mr. Trist’s project of a treaty, as well as the counter project of the 
Mexicans. The worthless strip of land lying between the Nueces and 
the RioGrande seemed to form a principal difficulty. The Mexicans 
were willing it should remain as neutral ground, but to this the Ameri- 
can commissioner could not consent. The line of the Rio Grande as a 
boundary wasa sine quanon. Captain Pen having failed to make up this | 
quarrel, Captain Sword must be again called for, and we see nothing at | 
present but a protracted warfare and much bloodshed. 








*,” We regret to announce the death of the Right Rev. Dr. Power 
Catholic Bishop of Toronto, of typhus fever, caught in the ‘ischarge of 
his sacred duties. The death of this prelate has caused deep regret 
among all denominations of Christianity. 

*,* We are obliged to postpone several notices of new and valuable 
works nntil next week. 





Tue American Art Union.—This valuable institution has removed to | 
the new and commodious gallery, lately built expressly for its accommo: | 
dation at 497 Broadway. ‘The collection of pictures now exhibiting con” 
tains several beautiful specimens worthy a visit from every admirer of 
the fine arts. 








Mapame Avceusta.—This accomplisked danseuse is now in the city | 
having just completed a successful western tour. We trust that she will | 
not be permitted to leave us without performing at one of our theatres 
She would prove a most attractive card for either of the large houses. | 

CONCERTS. 

Madame Anna Bishop gave her second concert on Monday last. The 
house was very fashionably but not very fully attended. 

Madame Bishop sang on this occasion more exquisitely than we ever 
before heard her, and the delight and enthusiasm of the audience were 
in proportion. Most who were present confessed that they had never heard 
Casta Diva sung until that evening. It was of course unanimously encored, 
Her comic duett with De Begnis was a brilliant effort. The difficult and 
rapid cadenzas were executed to a marvel, and the grace and naivete of 
her manner won for her the entire sympathy of the public. This was 
also encored. The Scotch ballad—* John Anderson my Jo,” was ren 
dered by Madame Bishop with exquisite pathos and simplicity, produ- 
cing quite a sensation on her audience, and proving that mere execution 
is not Madame Bishop’s forte, but that, on the contrary, she is able to 
throw into the simplest airs that deep and thrilling passion without which 
no artist can be called great. This ballad was of course encored. | 





M. Bochsa’s success on this occasion was fully equal to his first appear 
ance. His pieces were better calculated to please, and he played them 
in the most masterly and fascinating manner. His Panorama Nusicale, con- 
sisting of airs in different styles of music, from 1500 down to the present 
time, is a work curious and interesting for its research, and remarkable 
for its merit. Though very long, it was listened to by the audience 
with profound attention, and at its close the great Maestro was greeted 
with loud and hearty applause. The piece for Siz Harps, consisting of | 
the National Airs of America, arranged by Bochsa in a few hours, was a 





very pleasing and effective piece, and delighted the audience. The | 
harps, from the factory of J. F. Brown, 281 Broadway, were elegant in- | libretto is by Geo. Soane. The plot differs from the ballet—it partakes 
struments, and remarkable for the brilliancy and purity of their tone. | of the Victorine cast. The main action is given as a dream, from which 
Signor De Begnis sang in his peculiar and admirable manner, and was Giselle wakes to be united to Albert. 


encored as usual. Mr. Brough also sang better than we ever heard him | 


sing before. 
Messrs. Herz and Sivoni gave their second conce: _ before an audi. | 
ence of over two thousand people on Wedesday evening, at the Tab- | 
ernacle. 
Madame Fleury Jolly sang two arias which were well received by the 
public, aad Mr. Defreuil sang one which was not particularly well re 
ceived. 


| 





We donot think that M. Eierz, ever played so well in this city. We 
have already noticed at leagth the pieces which he played, but we must 
say now, that they appeared to have new charms, from his exquisite 
method of rendering them on this occasion. The public thought with uy 
for he was called out and most liberally applauded. 

We never heard his grand piano to so much advantage, the extraordi- 
nary purity and liquid sweetness of its tone told with an effect quite en. 
chanting 

To Camillo Sivori, this concert was an unparalleled triumph. The ap- 
plause ou his appearance lasted an unusual time, and was renewed fre- 
quently through the first piece, and continued at its cluse unti! he re-ap- 
peared on the platform. At the conclusion of the second piece -Paga. 
nini’s Carnival, the people rose up; there was a waving of handkerchiefs 
rom fair hands, and the tumult compelled Sivori to appear again and to 
make his acknowledgements; but the people would have the piece over 
once more, sohe repeated it and retired, but was again, for the fourth time, 
called forth to receive the tributes of admiration and respect. 

We confess that we never witnessed such enthusiasm in a concert 
room, but sincerely rejoice in it, for Sivori is in every way worthy of 
such a demonstration, for not only does he stand the first among the great 
artists who have visited us, but his gentle and amiable manners, in pri- 
vate life, have endeared him to all who have the good fortune to know 
him. After what we have said, we need not make any further remarks 
upon his playing. 

The band, led by Signor Rapetti, was remarkably good. 

Herz and Sivori give their third concert on Monday next, when, in ad- 
dition to new pieces by the above named artists, selections from Mozart’s 
Don Giovanni will be given by Madame Fleury Jolly, Mrs. Eastcott, 
Mr. Paige and Mr. Hecht. —- 
THE DRAMA, 


Park THEATRE.—Opera.—On Monday evening last a new company 


from England made its appearance at the Park theatre. The company 


consisted of Signorina Brienti, Mr. Manvers and Signor Giubelei, with 
Mr. J. F. Duggan as conductor. The opera chosen for their debut was 
Donizetti’s La Favorite. The selection was unfortunate, as this opera 
met with remarkable success wher performed by the French, with Calve, 
at the Park theatre two or three years ago. 

Of the young lady we do not feel competent to speak positively, for 
we may say, and justly, that we have not heard her, as she was suffering 
painfully on each evening that she performed, from the effects of an ulcer- 
ated sore throat. We felt for her situation, and could not but admire the 
constancy and perseverance which she exhibited, but we hope to hear 
her again under favourable circumstances. 

Mr. Manvers has gained considerably in voice, and looks better in 


every way. He has somewhat altered his style certainly for the better, 
considering the sort of music which he sings, but we betieve that in heart 


he is still the same chaste and classical singer which we remember him 
ofold. He sang his music gracefully and feelingly, but he was evident- 
ly affected by the sickness of his daughter. 

Mr. Giubelei has a very melodious and pleasing baritone voice, which 
he uses very tastefully, but he is unaccustomed to the business of the 
stage, and the awkwardness of his situation evidently threw a restraint over 
his singlng. 

Mr. Duggan conducted the opera very carefully; its performance 
throughout was highly creditable to him. The opera was beautifully put 
upon the stage, and every care was taken in its getting up, but after two 
nights’ performance, in consequence of the sickness of the]prima donna, it 
was withdrawn. 

We understand that Mr. Simpson has effected an engagement with 
Madame Bishop, and this distinguished vocalist will shortly present at 
the Park a series of operas, with a strength of cast hitherto unrivalled in 
this country. The troupe will consist of Madame Bishop, Mrs. MeFar- 
ren (a superior contralto), Miss Korsinski, Mr, Reeves (the newly im. 
ported tenor), Signor De Begnis, Signor Valtellina, and Mr. Brough ; 
this troupe, under the able direction of M. Bochsa, and the facilities the 
Park management have at its command, will present a combination of 
attraction that cannot fail of insuring perfect success.- 

Mr. Hackett has commenced a short engagement, and is playing a 
round of his justly celebrated characters. 

Broapway Tueatre.—This magnificent establishment is crowded 
nightly, and we suppose will continue so to be while the novelty of the 
new house continues to be the great point of attraction. Professor Ris- 
ley and his talented children are giving their elegant and astonishing 
exercises during the week. They are unquestionably the most finished 
specimens of the gymuastic art ever presented in this country. 

The management is producing a succession of sterling stock plays and 
farces cast to the entire strength of the company. These have been re- 
spectably played ; the company presents no strong points of individual 
excellence; they, however, work well as a whole. The Hunchback has 
exhibited the talent of Mr. Lester and Miss Rose Telbin, in a peculiarly 


| favourable light—the Modus of Mr. Lester was an exceedingly rich and 


original performance, and drew forth the loudest approbation of the audi, 
ence. It smacked too much occasionally of his father’s grotesqueness in 
Don Cesar de Bazan, but it was highly relished by the audience. Miss 
Telbin made a decided impression in Helen, the part does not tax her 
powers to the extent that Lady Teazle did, and she established herself 
completely with the audience. She is a charming natural actress, and 
has already become an established favourite. Miss Fanny Wallack has 












to undergo a severe ordeal in sustaining Julia before a critical audience 
with whom comparisons are unavoidable. It is no small compliment to 
this young lady to say that she is received in the character with great fa- 
your. Mr. Geo. Vandenhoff, always a favourite, is proving a valuable , 
member of the company. Weare glad to welcome Mr, Fleming asan ad- 
dition to the stock company. He is a sound, judicious actor, rapidly ris- 
ing in public estimation. 

We cannot but express our regret that Harry Placide is not a fixture 
at this new establishment. The line of characters in which he so pre- 
eminently excels is so inadequately filled that we doubly feel his absence. 


Orympic TueatRe.—Mitchell never gives up the field. A new opera 
company is announced at the Park, and instanter he produces an entire 
new opera never performed in this country, converts his stock actors into 
an operatic troupe, places it upon the stage in a style that would do 
credit to the large establishment ; and the result is, the whole affair goes 
off well, and is acceptable to the lenient audiences of the Olympic. 

The new opera is entitled, “ The Night Dancers;” it was produced at 
the Princess’s Theatre, London, last season with entire success. The 
music by Edward J. Loder is exceedingly pleasing and expressive. The 





The Hilarion of the ballet is Fridolin, a parish beadle and sexton, en- 
trusted to Holland, who sets the Olympians of the pit into ecstasies of de- | 
light in his antic dance with the Wilies. Miss Taylor is the Giselle, and} 


she has certainly added fresh laurels to her reputation by the pertorm-| 


'ance., The piece will, doubtless, have a run. 


Bowery THratre.—The grand military spectacle is still ranning with 
undiminished attraction to uverflowing houses. It is the very best piece 
of its class that the Bowery has ever produced 


~ October 9 


= ————_—_—_————— sy 

Cuataam Tueatre —Mr. Walcott and Miss Clarke have been playing 
a farewell engagement at this house preparatory to their departure for 
the south. This evening they terminate their engagement. The new 
play of the Jacobite is to be produced for the occasion, and the entertaing 
ments are for the benefit of Mr. Walcott. 








R GRANT having served twenty years as a Medical Officer in Her B itan 
D jesly’s Army, int Mediterrancan, North American Colonies, and ibe Beet lagi 
having arrived in New York will be happy to attend patients in Medicine, Sur ery. 





Midwifery, and will be ath i 

Slerestinaieas F nook a for cunsultation from 7 in the morning “an daily, 

A LADY wishes a situation as Governess to young children. Inquire of the Editor of 
this paper. sept 25—tf 





ARD.—MRS, BAILEY having returneu trom Baltimore to reside in New York, 


begs to announce that she is prepared to undertake the i i j 
Vocal Music. Caid of address, abe 9 the avasic nares. = een a Ha 


Ue oanans COLLEGE.—The midsumwer vacation will end on Septembe 
. 4 





TERMS: 
£s. od 
Day ScHoLars.—Preparatory Form - = + + 6 0 O per annom. 
College Form - - - - + 600 - 
£ s. v. 
BoarverRs.—Preparatory Form . - - - - 30 16 0 per annum. 
College Form - + + + + - 8816 0 ” 
£s. vb. 
OPTIONAL Sasnenne~shnes aver or German 1 5 0 per quarter. 
ebrew and German - + 200 ” 
Ornamental Drawing - - -100 ” 
Singing and Instrumental Music 1 0 0 “s 


J. P. DE LA HAYE, Collector U. C. . 
Upper Canada College, Toronto, Sept. 6, 1347. ’ as Sie 1 


Has removed to No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors trom Bleecker Street. 


C M. is entreated to let his friends know where he now is, and his address, in 
e order that they may communicate with him. sept 25—3t* 


JNO.W.S.HOWS, | 
PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


S prepared to receive a limited number of private pupils during the winter, at hi 
I ean a 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors from Bleecker street, New York. ’ sheave 
sept 25—tf. 








IAGARA DISTRICT, U. C., 40 miles from the Falls.—To be LET or SOLD, a 
comfortable residence, with offices fit for the immediate reception of a:amil 3 the 
— =e py Page = eee garden and young orchard, secluded by the 
orest from the Talbot Road, whic asses the avenue gate. 3 
bert .~ acres. Price $2,000—Rent $100. ad rier wanett Meadbon 
ALSO, the acjoining lot, containing 200 acres, 18 cleared, large young orchard 
built log house, and a frame Larn 6 by 40, and 20 feet high. Price $1,500 Regt 
Apply, post paid, te M. £ STEWART, 
sept 25—4.. Grammar School, Ancaster, U, C. 


INANCES AND FINANCIAL POLICY OF EKUROPE AND THE UNI’ 
STATES.—TuHE Bankers’ MAGAziNe, published monthly, 64 pp- Fete 4 
dollars per annum. The July and August numbers contain I, A Review of the Private 
and Joint Stock Banks ot Lonvon. LL. Exbibit of the present public debt of the United 
States. Ill Currency of Hamburg, France, England, and Scotland. 1V. Recent Bank 
Trials. V. Exhibitofevery bank in New York, Connecticut, Maine, and Ohio. V1] 
Essay upon Life lusurance. VII, Account of Savings Banks. . ‘ 
ty The present velume will show the debts, revenues, and expenditures of the Uni- 
ted States, also of each of the States, and of European Governments; with exhibits of 
all the banks throughout the United States; i» portant decisions respecting banks and 
nations; valuable essays upon currency, banking, savings banks, life insurance; a list 
p en ~~ haa in Great Britain and the United States. Orders per mail to - 
essed to 
ae ar. SMITH HOMANS, Publisher, 184 Baltim re-street, Baltimore, Md. 


Britisn Vice ConsuLate, Matamoros, May, 1847. 
M* JAMES GRANT. of Perth, Scetland, hosing there is reason to believe, been 
murdered near Serraloo, Mexico, in the month o January last, his heirs are request 
ed to make their residence known to Her Britannic mm + Vice Consul at Matamoros. 
jul 31—4t. *, L. GIFFARD, Vice Consul 





R. HALL’S Observations on the Causes, Symptoms, and cure of D 
D THROAT AND LUNGS, ty anew and safe Code "of treatment, $00 pp ove an 
Ed., 1847, For sale at 193 Chesnut-street, Philadelphia, and 109 Main-street, Cincinnati. 
= Cincinnat’ from Ist June to Ist Novembe:, and in New Orleans thereafter. 


Aner INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR GLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES. 
Rev. GoruaM D. Assort, Principal, No. 15 Universi aa 
poe fn tg many ’ pal, ty Place, between Washington 
_ This ins: itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensurea thorough, systematic, and 
ae ¢ ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d scipline of 
U ~~ cea reference is had to the formatien of an accomplished Christian chae 
racter 
The number of pupils in each depzrtment is limited. The fall term wi 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. A few young ladies are received as members 4 py 
~ Principal. , . . , od 
urther information, or circnlars may be obtained on application b 
August 20, of the Principal. personally, at the institution. = ’ a, 
AGUERREOTYPE APPARATUS, &. PLUMB’S NATIONAL DAGUER 
RIAN GALLERY—251 Broapway.—The subscriber having greatly enlarged thi 
¢partment of his business, is now able to offer inducements te those wishing to purchase 
He flatters himself that the celebrity of his Instruments is too well known to need fure 
ter comment, Voigtlnender’s Tubes, also, on sale. Having completed his arrange. 
ments for the importation of Plates, he willin future receive asupply by every packet. 
is stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles in the line, will also be found come 
plete, Those visiting the city will find it to their mterest tocall. 
Instruction given in the art as usual. 





a 
YHE BOEHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNS1, Professor of the Flute and Guitar 
395 Broadway, near Walker street, would respectiully announce that he has nowa 
most excellent assortment of the above instrument, so celebrated tor its euperiority over 
tbe ordinary one. The flutes Mr. Ernst offers for sale are all manofactured for bim ex- 
pressiy, and warranted to be perfectin every respect. If those gentlemen who are in, 
terested for this instrument, alread y so much admired, would call upor Mr. Ernst, at his 
music saloon,395 Broadway, he would be most happy to show and explain the nume- 
rous advantages of this kind of flute. 
N. B.—Mr. Ernst has also several eight key flutes, (takenin Exchoenge ) manufacture 
by some of the best makers in this country, which he will dispose of muc 1 »e own cost. 
mar 27—3m. 


‘TATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary’s office, Albany, August 3d, 1847.—To the 

Sheriffof the City and oy of New York: Sir—Notice is hereby given, that at 

the next general election to be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first onday ot No- 
vember next, the following officersare to be elected, to wit: 

TATE.—A Secretary of State, Comptroller, Siate Treasurer, Attorney General 
State Engineer and Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, and Three Inspectors of 
State Prisons. 

DISTKICT.—One Senator for the Third Senate District, consisting of the Pirst, Se- 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wards of the city of New York ; One Senator for 
the Fourth Senate District, consisting of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth, and Seven- 
teenth Wards of the said city; One Senator for the Fifth Senate District, consisting of 
the Bighth, Ninth, and Fourteenth Wards of the said city; and One Senator for the 
Sixth Senate District consisting of the Eleventh, Twellth, Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and 
Eighteenth Wards of the said city. , 

COUNTY.—Also the following officers for the said city and county, to wit :—Siateen 
Members of Assembly—One to be elected in each Assembly District. 

Yours, Respectiully, N. 8S. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
; : Suerire’s Orrice, New York, August Sth, 1847 
The above is ay neg pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quiremenis ot the Statute in such case made and provided. 
y J.J. V. WESTERVELT, 
; : Sheriff of the City and County of New York, 
ey All the public soopepere in the county will publish the above once in each week 
until the election, and then hand in their bills for advertising the same, so tbat th 
may be laid before the Beard of Supervisors, and passed for payment. See Revises 
Stat. vol. 1, chap. 6, title 3, article 3d, part Ist, page 140. 

sept 4—te. 

N27, ORs AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
y mon 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing penta from New York 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery month, from London on the 5th, isth, 2ist, and 28th, 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th, of every month throughout the year, 








viz i— 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Soting from New, Days ot Sailing from 
s | York. London. 

Northumberland, R. H. Griswold, Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3\Feb. 28, June 26, Oct. @ 
Si. James, ¢ 16, * 16, . 16\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. & 
Toronto, I. Pratt, “ee “8 “ge weme = 
Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ 8 
Metiator, D. L. Stark, = ” ° s*' 2 * & * & 
Quebec, J. H. Williams,| 16, “ 16, *¢ 16\April 5, Aug. 5, Dec. 5 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan, | “8 “8, «§ oh i, se 
Independence, W.R. Bradish,|Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1, “ 21, “ 2, “ 2! 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ 8, "eo, © £* e *¢ Se 
Wellington, C. Chadwick, | “ 16, « 16, ‘* 16)May 5, Sept. 5, Jan. 5 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, m “SS © Se me wu, YB 
Prince Albert, #.R. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1} “ 21, “ i, “ 2! 
Ame, Eagle J.M.Chadwick,|) ‘ 8, «8, “gl « gg, «« 9B, f* 28 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick,| “ 16, ‘16, ‘ 16June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. & 
Westminster, H.R. Hovey, | “ 24, “24, «& ae ae Dy ie 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| Jan 1, May i, Sept 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ a 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. ; 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
leiers. parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless vegeler Bilia of Lading are igned there- 


for Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 
. ried GRINNELI. MINTURN & CO 78 South-st. 
sept 11, 1847, and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 
UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 bours- 
From Buffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wit the Central Rail 


Road across Michigan. - 
The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Ailen. master, 800 tons bur- 


then, low pressure engine, will ran as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Sawurday morning at 9 o’clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Moi day 
and Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 bours. - 

The LONDON, G. EK. Willoughny, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘Thursday morning at i o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Baffato every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—t) rough in 22 b ours. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed. comfort, and accommodations, nor surpassed 
by ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experier ced and well hnown captains. 

Passengers will be receiptes trom Buffslo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage sate, rapid, comfortaile, and 
punctual. avg 7—Sm. 
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